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Art. L—Delaplaine’s Repository of the Lives and Portraits of 
distinguished Americans. Vol 2. part1. Philadelphia, 1218. 
ig was our misfortue to be obliged, in the conscientious discharge 

of the duties of criticism, to pass a candid, though reluctant 
censure upon the two several parts of the first volume of Mr. De- 
laplaine’s Repository; and we entered upon the examimation of the 
half-volume now before us, im the same earnest hope of finding the 
skill of its execution equal to the magnificence of the plan, and 
with the same determmation to express our opmion unreservedly, 
and without favour or prejudice, upon the faults as well as the 
excellencies that might meet our view. The office of a critic calls 
for the most rigid impartiality, and the most open avowal of dis- 
approbation when incurred, as well as of praise when merited; but 
there is nothing im the duty, nor we hope in the habit of criticism, 
to render the task of censure less irksome, nor the opportunity of 
commendation less grateful. It is therefore with unfeigned grati- 
fication that we find ourselves, on the present occasion, entitled, by 
an attensive perusal, to bestow an almost unqualified eulogmmm. 

There is a redeeming virtue in the boldness of Mr. Delaplaime’s 
plan,—the generous confidence in the public taste and liberality, 
on which he relies for the recompense of very heavy expenses and 
immense labour—the adventurous anticipation of that period when 
public patronage may be expected to foster such an undertaking— 
and the patriotism of adding to the literature of our country, a 
book of national biography,—more than sufficient to expiate a 
thousand imperfections in the performance. The attempt deserves 
encouragement, for there is unquestionably nothing in which our 
literature is more defective. * In this respect’ (to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Verplanck) ‘ we have not been faithful to our own 
honour. The short period of our existence as a people, has been 
fruitful in models of public virtue. Other lands may boast of hav- 
ing given birth to men of rarer genius, and of more splendid 
achievement. But how often has that genius been the base flat- 
terer, or the willing instrument of oppression; how often has it 
been low and selfish in its ambition; how often black with crime. 
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But the history of our illustrious men is a story of liberty, virtue, 
and glory. Such, however, has been our culpable negligence of 
their fame, that little other memorial is to be found of most of 
them than what has been incorporated in the public records of 
their times. All that is instructive in their private biography, all 
that is individual in their characters, is rapidly fading from me- 
mory; and there is danger, lest to the next generation, the names 
of Green, and Marrion, and Wayne—of Otis, Laurens, Rutledge, 
and Pendleton —of Dickenson, Sherman, Ellsworth, and Hamilton, 
will be mere names of history, calling up no associations, incul- 
cating no example, kindling no emotion.—Their memories will, 
indeed, be bright and ever during, but they will shine as from 
afar, like the stars of other systems, whose cheering warmth and 
useful light are lost in the distance.’* 

This is surely no extravagant estimate of the importance of bi- 
ography, for though it has generally been considered in point of 
dignity and difficulty, inferior to philosophical and historical com- 
position, because more confined in its scope; the story of the life 
of a particular eminent man, being but part of the history of the 
nation; yet in some respects it has superior advantages. 

To celebrate the memory of great and worthy men, is rendering 
to them the best thanks posterity can bestow. To live in history 
is the object of many a noble aspiration, and has been the incen- 
tive to many a glorious deed. To inscribe his name upon the an- 
nals of his country, is the ambition which excites the ardour of the 
orator, steels the breast of the soldier, and infuses into the patriot’s 
heart a generous disdain of sordid views and selfish interests. But 
how much more is he distinguished that lives for posterity in well 
written biography! The hero of history is one among a crowd, 
like an individual figure in the picture of a battle; the likeness 
indeed is there, and the searching eye may discover it; but it is 
imperfectly seen, half hidden by the surrounding group; whilst 
biography presents a full length portrait, occupying the whole 
canvass, and exhibited singly and entire to the gaze of the spec- 
tator. Servius Tullius, and Leonidas, are known to us as names, 
marking eras in history, but with the men, the personages, we are 
not at all acquainted. Numa and Lycurgus, on the contrary, real- 
ly immortalized by Plutarch, appear to be among our familiar ac- 
quaintances; we seem to know their very persons, and the example 
of their lives is fresh on our imaginations. Who would not rather 
survive to posterity in the ample detail and vivid colouring of 
biography, than in the cold outline and faint shading which histo- 
ry can but afford to give? 

Besides holding forth the worthiest tribute to exalted merit, and 
a means of the most complete perpetuity of fame, biography is not 
less instructive than history, to those who are not its subjects. 
History has been called ‘ philosophy teaching by examples,’ and 


* Anniversary discourse, delivered before the New York Historical Society, 
December 7, 1818. 
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Cicero terms it ‘ the life of memory, and the school of life.’ But 
it is too general to instruct us in the ethics of individual life; and 
only when it deviates into biography, in portraying the actions of 
some extraordinary man, does it afford those practical models of 
conduct, or exhibit the consequences of ill regulated ambition, the 
consideration of which teaches philosophy by examples, and is 
truly the ‘ school of life.’ The mind is bewildered in drawing its 
conclusions from the confused multiplicity of facts which history 
presents, but when the understanding is intent and fixed upon a 
single thing, it comprehends easily, and imbibes the whole moral 
lesson without difficulty, and almost without effort. ‘ As the sun- 
beams united in a burning glass to a point, have greater force than 
when they are darted from a plain superficies, so the virtues and 
actions of one man drawn together in a single story, strike upon 
our minds a stronger and more lively impression than the scatter- 
ed relations of many men and many actions; and by the same means 
that they give us pleasure, they afford us profit too.’ 

But this part of the Repository needs no indulgence; it pos- 
sesses meritorious claims upon public favour and attention. The 
selection of dives is exceedingly happy. A condensed view of the 
character and adventures of Franklin was much wanted. The cu- 
riosity of the whole nation, and indeed of Great Britain also, has 
been recently excited, we had almost said awaked, to the subject 
of that extraordinary man; and it is a curiosity which ‘ grows with 
what it feeds on;’ for every investigation of his conduct causes 
new admiration for his wonderful genius and preeminent virtue. 
In the succinct, yet full biography of Franklin, the writer has 
done justice to his theme; we know not how to express a higher 
encomium. 

Francis Hopkinson, Robert Morris, Samuel Adams, Henry Lau- 
rens, and George Clinton, are the other worthies commemorated. 
We think the choice judicious, because they have all ceased to 
live; their lives are complete; an impartial judgment may be pass- 
ed upon their characters, and nothing in their history need be con- 
cealed through fear of wounding sensibility or reviving buried 
animosities. Very different is it with respect to still living men; 
if they have mingled in active life, they scarce can have avoided 
making enemies, whose inimical feelings are ever liable to be 
aroused until the death of their object has soothed them to forget- 
fulness. The biographer is therefore tempted to swerve from strict 
fidelity, for the sake of preserving peace between irritable spirits 
that hide their hate, but have not conquered it. 

ihese names are proper subjects of commemoration, however, 
for stronger reasons. They were all very distinguished, and de- 
servedly celebrated among the most valuable of our citizens, and 
yet all that was individual in their characters is but little known 
to the world. Their lives are models of public usefulness and 
virtue; but the instruction to be derived from them was in danger 
of being lost. They would be worthy subjects of much ampler 
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more extended biography; but what is here done, is well done, 

The life of Francis Hopkinson, particularly, is written with a de- 

gree of sprightliness and animation, as admirable as it is suited to 

a delineation of his accomplished and lively mind. 

Yet the question remains, whether anonymous biography ever 
can be very useful. Whether any work can be a safe material for 
future historians, which is not stamped with indubitable authen- 
ticity by the impress of the author’s name. On this subject we 
formerly expressed an opinion which we have found no reason te 
alter. 

Art. II.— Memoirs, illustrative of the Life and Writings of Fohn 
Evelyn, Esq. F. R.S. Author of the’ Sylva) &c. ce. Com- 
prising his Diary, from the Year 1641 to 1705-6, and a Selec- 
tton of his Familiar Letters. To which is subjoined, the pri- 
vate Correspondence between King Charles I. and his Secretary 
of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, whilst his Majesty was in Scot- 
land, 1641, and at other times during the Civil War; also be- 
tween Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and 
Sir Richard Browne, Ambassador to the Court of France, in 
the time of Charles I. and the Usurpation. The whole in two 
vols. Edited by William Bray, Esq. Fellow and Treasurer of 


the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
[Abstracted from the Quarterly Review. ] 


mpuls article attributed to the pen of Mr. Southey possesses un- 

common interest; it is of great length and presents a complete 
outline of the life and character of the celebrated Evelyn, with 
many curious sketches of the manners and history of the period, 
during which he lived. He was born at Wotton, in the county 
of Surrey, in the year 1620, and inherited early in life a consider- 
able fortune. After completing his collegiate education he tra- 
velled on the continent rather it appears, to avoid the troubles 
then rising in England, than for the purpose of pleasure or improve- 
ment. He landed at Flushing, proceeded to Dort, and taking wagon 
from thence to Rotterdam, was‘ hurried there in less than an 
hour, though it be ten miles distant, so furiously did these fore- 
men drive. The Dutch are not so celebrated for the celerity of 
their motions in these days. On the way to the Hague he ob- 
served ‘ divers leprous poor creatures dwelling in solitary huts on 
the brink of the water, and permitted to ask the charity of passen- 
gers, which is conveyed to them in a floating box that they cast 
out.’ Perhaps this is the latest notice of lepers in Europe being 
thus thrust apart from the rest of mankind, and Holland is likely 
to be the country in which the disease would continue longest. 
He remained about three months in the Netherlands and then 
returned to England. Among the remarkable things which he 
had noticed in his journal during this journey, is the case of a 
woman who had been married five and twenty times; and was then 
prohibited from marrying again, ‘ yet it could not be proved that 
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she had ever made any of her husbands away, though the suSpi- 
cion had brought her divers times to trouble.’ He was particu- 
larly pleased with Antwerp, and with nothing more than ‘ those 
delicious shades and walls of stately trees which render the forti- 
fied works of the town one of the sweetest places in Europe.’ 

On his return to England he studied a little, but ‘ danced and 
fooled more.’ But this was no age for vanities. The civil war 
broke out, and Evelyn went with his horse and arms to join the 
king at Brentford, but he was not permitted to remain there, (this 
is the phrase he uses,) because the retreat of the royal army, which 
immediately took place, would have left him and his brothers ex- 
posed to ruin without any advantage to his Majesty. He retired 
to his brother’s house at Wotton, and began to improve the gar- 
dens; when the Covenant was pressed he absented himself, but 
finding it ‘ impossible to evade the doing very unhandsome things,’ 
he obtained the king’s license to travel, and set out for a longer 
journey, accompanied by his old fellow collegian Thicknesse.— 
Evelyn was much amused with the treasures at St. Denis, which 
contained at that time some of the most remarkable relics, true and 
false, any where in existence: among the latter were a likeness of 
the queen of Sheba, Solomon’s drinking cup, Judas’s brass lan- 
thorn, and Virgil’s stone mirror; among the former Charlemag- 
ne’s set of chessmen, ‘ full of Arabic characters.’ There were al- 
so ‘ the effegies of the late French kings in wax, like those in West- 
minster, covered with their robes, with a world of other rarities, 

At Genoa he and his companions ‘ bought umbrellas against 
the heats,’ a precaution so novel for an Englishman at that time 
as to be noticed among the memorabilia of their journey. It is 
little more than half a century since they have been in general use 
‘ against the rain’ in this country, and persons are yet living whe 
remember the indignant ridicule which their first appearance ex- 
cited in the populace.x—Among the preposterous fashions of the 
Venetian women, Evelyn remarks that they wore very long crisp- 
ed hair of several streaks and colours, which they made so by a 
wash, dishevelling it on the brims of a broad hat that had no 
crown, but in its place a hole through which they put their heads, 
and they were seen at the windows drying their party-coloured 
tresses in the sun. This seems to have been peculiar to Venice. 
Lassels, speaking of the Italians in general, says the women wash 
their heads ‘ weekly in a wash made for the nonce, and dry them 
again in the sun to make their hair yellow, a colour much in vogue 
there among the ladies.’ It was the age of coloured beards in 
England. ‘The princesses and beauties of chivalrous romances 
have usually golden or flaxen hair, and for this reason, that when 
those romances were written all highborn persons were of unmix- 
ed Teutonic blood. The predilection which the southern poets 
of the seventeenth century show for the same colours must be ex- 
plained by this fashion of staining the hair.—Having been two 
years in Italy he prepared to return home; but falling sick with 
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the small-pox at Geneva he remained there until his recovery, af- 
ter which, having reached Paris, rejoiced that he was gotten so 
near home, and meaning to rest there before he went farther, he 
past the only time in his ‘ whole life that was spent most idly,’ 
but soon recovered his better resolutions and learnt the German 
and Spanish tongues, now and then, he says, ‘ refreshing my danc- 
ing and such exercises as I had long omitted, and which are not 
in much reputation amongst the sober Italians.’ He frequented a 
course of chemistry, and M. Mercure began to teach him on the 
lute, ‘ though to small perfection;’? and having become intimate in 
the family of Sir Richard Browne, the British resident at the court 
of France, and sat his affection on a daughter of the family, he 
married her in the fourteenth year of her age, he being seven and 
twenty.—She lived with him, happy in his love and friendship, 
fifty-eight years and nine months, and was then left a widow; and 
when in her will she desired to be buried by his side, she speaks 
thus of her excellent husband: ‘ his care of my education was such 
as might become a father, a lover, a friend and husband for in- 
struction, tenderness, affection and fidelity to the last moment of 
his life, which obligation I mention with a gratitude to his memo- 
ry ever dear to me; and I must not omit to own the sense I have 
of my parents care and goodness in placing me in such worthy 
hands.’ 

About three months after his marriage he was called into Eng- 
land to settle his affairs, leaving his wife with her parents. This 
was in the autumn of 1647, and on his arrival he saw the king at 
Hampton Court, and gave him an account of several things which 
he had in charge. Charles was then in the hands of his enemies. 
Evelyn remained in England till the conclusion of that tragedy, 
and after unkingship, as he calls it, had been proclaimed, he ob- 
tained a passport from Bradshaw for France.-—He seems to have 
waited in France for the result of the last great effort of the Roy- 
alists; for a few weeks after the battle of Worcester he resolved to 
leave that country finally and return to England. 

The estate of Sayes Court, when it became his property, was 
wholly unadorned, consisting of one entire field of an hundred 
acres in pasture, with a rude orchard and a holly hedge. He began 
immediately to set out an oval garden.— ‘This was the beginning 
of all the succeeding gardens, walks, groves, enclosures, and plan- 
tations there;’ and he planted an orchard, ‘ new moon, wind west.’ 
‘An Eden of Evelyn’s invention, indeed, would have differed 
widely from Milton’s; his scheme of a Royal Garden compre- 
hended—knots, trayle-work, parterres, compartments, borders, 
banks and embossments, labyrinths, dedals, cabinets, cradles, close- 


walks, galleries, pavilions, porticos, lanterns and other relievos of. 


topiary and hortulan architecture; fountains, jettos, cascades, pis- 
cines, rocks, grotts, crypte, mounts, precipices and ventiducts;— 

gazon-theatres, artificial echos, automate and hydraulic | music. 
No wonder he should think that ‘ it would still require the revo- 
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lution of many ages, with deep and long experience, for any man 
to emerge a perfect and accomplished artist gardener” 

Poor as our art of gardening was before the troubles began, it 
was necessarily neglected during their contmuance, and wher 
Evelyn began his horticultural pursuits there were no models for 
imitation in his own country, and other countries afforded him 
none but what were bad in themselves, or mappropriate to the 
English climate. He speaks with great delight of a large walk in 
some gardens of the grand duke of Florence, * at the sides whereof 
several slender streams of water gush out of pipes concealed un- 
derneath, that interchangeably fall into each other’s channels, mak- 
ing a lofty and perfect arch, so that a man on horseback may ride 
under it and not receive one drop of wet.’ This he thought one of 
the most surprising magnificences he had ever seen. Sir Henry 
Wotton has also noticed this ‘ continual bower and hemisphere of 
water as an invention for refreshment, surely far excelling all the 
Alexandrian delicacies, and pneumatics of Hiero.’ 

But if Evelyn was misled in ornamental gardening by the taste 
of his age, there was nothing to mislead him in that useful branch 
of the art which supplies the table with its purest luxuries, and 
which in his time received considerable improvement. Some cu- 
rious facts in the history of horticulture are found in his Acetaria, 
It was scarcely an hundred years, he tells us, since cabbages were 
introduced from Holland into this country, one of the Sir Antho- 
ny Ashleys, of Wiburg St. Giles, in Dorsetshire, being the first 
person who planted them in England, —the family then has de- 
served well of its country, notwithstanding it produced SO great a 
as Shaitsbury. It had not been very long since artichokes 
were cultivated in Italy, after which they were for some time so 
rare in England as to ‘be sold for crowns a- piece. We have not 
learnt from the French to eat this noble thistle, as Evelyn calls it, 
as a sallad; nor from the Italians to stew it till its tough leaves 
become edible. The cucumber within his memory had been ac- 
counted ‘little better than poison;’ the melon was hardly known 
till Sir George Gardiner, coming from Spain, brought it into esti- 
mation; when its ordinary price was five or six shillings. Much 
has been added to the catalogue of esculents since Evelyn’s time, 
but some things on the other hand have fallen into disuse. The 
bud of the sunflower before it expands was then dressed like an 
artichoke and eaten as a dainty; the root of the minor pimpinella, 
or small Burnet saxifrage, dried and pulverized, was preferred by 
some persons to any kind of pepper, and the pounded seeds of the 
nasturtium were thought preferable to mustard. Evelyn praises 
the milky or dappled thistle, either as a sallad, or boiled, or bak- 
ed in pies like the artichoke; it was then sold in our herb-markets, 
but probably for a supposed virtue in consequence of its name 
Garduus Mariae, or our Lady’s milky thistle, which made it be es- 
teemed a proper diet for nurses. The bur also he calls delicate 
and wholesome, when young. The young leaves of the ash were 
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a favourite pickle,—but of all his dainties that which a reader 
of the present age would be least willing to partake, would be 
‘the small young acorns which we find in the stock-dove’s craws,. 
and which are ‘ a delicious fare, as well as those incomparable sal- 
lads of young herbs taken out of the maws of partridges at a certain 
season of the year, which gives them a preparation far exceeding 
all the artof cookery.’ They were certainly valiant eaters in those 
days, and one who admired such sallads might have sat down 
with Hearne to a Northern Indian’s feast. | 

One who knew Mrs. Evelyn well describes her as ‘ the best 
daughter and wife, the most tender mother, a desirable neighbour 
and friend, in all parts of her life.’ Her portrait is prefixed to the 
second volume of these Memoirs, from a pencil-drawing by Nan- 
teuil, taken shortly after her marriage, at the age of fifteen; the 
countenance is rather handsome than beautiful; but it has an ex- 
pression of intellect and good nature which is always more attrac- 
tive than mere beauty, and which retains its charm when beauty 
has passed away. Early maturity was not in her case followed 
by early decay: she lived with her husband in a state of happi- 
ness no otherwise disturbed than by those: afflictions which, com- 
ing immediately from the hand of the All-wise and All-merciful 
disposer of all things, loosen our affections from earth when they 
are perhaps in danger of striking root there too deeply.—The 
first and heaviest affliction was the loss of a child—one of those 
rare and beautiful creatures who seem almost always to be mark- 
ed for early death, as if they were fitter for heaven than earth, 
and therefore are removed before the world can sully them. The 
father thus records his death. 

¢ 1658, 27 Jan. After six fits of an ague died my son Richard five 
years and three days old onely, but at that tender age a prodigy for wit 
and understanding; for beauty of body a very angel; for endowment of 
mind of incredible and rare hopes. To give only a little taste of some 
of them, and thereby glory to (sod: at 2 years and a halfe eld he could 
perfectly reade any of ¥¢ English, Latin, French or Gottic letters, pro- 
nouncing the 3 first languages exactly. He had before the 5th yeare, 
or in that yeare, not onlely skill to reade most written hands, but to de- 


Cline all the nouns, conjugate the verbs regular, and most of ¥* irregu- 


lar: learn’t out Pwerilis, got by heart almost ¥¢ entire vocabularie of La- 
tine and French primitives and words, could make congruous syntax, 
turne English into Latin, and vice versa, construe and prove what he 
read, and did the government and use of relatives, verbs, substances, 
elipses, and many figures and tropes, and made a considerable pro- 
gress in Comenius’s Janua; began himselfe to write legibly, and hada 
strong passion tor Greeke. The number of verses he could recite was 
prodigious, and what he remember’d of the parts of playes, which he 
would also act; and when seeing a Plautus in one’s hand, he ask’d 
what booke it was, and being told it was comedy, and too difficult for 
him, he wept for sorrow. Strange was his apt and ingenious applicati- 
on of fables and morals, for he had read sof; he had a wonderful dis- 


position to mathematics, having by heart divers propositions of Zuclid 
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that were read to him in_ play, and he would make lines and demon- 
strate them. As to his piety, astonishing were his applications of 
Scripture upon occasion, and his sense of God; he had learn’d all his 
Catechisme early, and understood Y¥¢ historical part of ye Bible and 
New Testament to a wonder, how Christ came to redeeme mankind, 
and how, comprehending these necessarys himselfe, his godfathers were 
discharg’d of their promise. These and the like illuminations far ex- 
ceeding his age and experience, considering the prettinesse of his ad- 
dresse and behaviour, cannot but leave impressions in me at the memo- 
ry of him. When one told him how many dayes a Quaker had fasted, 
he replied that was no wonder, for Christ had said man should not live 
by bread alone, but by ¥° Word of God. He would of himselfe se- 
lect 3° most pathetic psalms, and chapters out of Jod, to reade to his 
mayde during his sicknesse, telling her when she pitied him that all 
God’s children must suffer affliction. He declaim’d against ¥¢ vanities 
of ye world before he had seene any. Often he would desire those who 
came to see him to pray by him, and a yeare before he fell sick, to 
kneel and pray with him alone in some corner. How thankfully would 
he receive admonition! how soone be reconcil’d! how indifferent, yet 
continually cherefull! He would give grave advice to his brother 
John, beare with his impertinencies, and say he was but a child. If he 
heard of or saw any new thing he was unquiet till he was told how it 
was made; he brought to us ail such difficulties as he found in books 
to be expounded. He had learn’d by heart divers sentences in Latin 
and Greeke, which on occasion’he would produce even to wonder. He 
was all life, all prettinesse, far from morose, sullen, or childish in any 
thing he said or did. The last time he had been at church (w*" was at 
Greenwich), I ask’d him, according to costome, what he remembered 
of © sermon; two good things, father, said he, bonum gratie and bo- 
num glori@, with a just account of what ¥° preacher said. The day before 
he died he call’d to me, and in a more serious manner than usual told 
me that for all I loved him so dearly I should give my house, land, and 
all my fine things, to his brother Jack, he should have none of them; and 
next morning, when he found himself ill, and that I persuaded him to 
keepe his hands in bed, he demanded whether he might pray to God 
with his hands un-joyn’d: and a little after, whilst in great agonie, whe- 
ther he should not offend God by using his holy name so often calling 
forease. What shall I say of his frequent pathetical ejaculations utter’d of 
himselfe; Sweete Jesus save me, deliver me, pardon my sinns, let thine 
angels receive me! So early knowledge, so much piety and perfection! 
But thus God having dress’d up a Saint fit for himselfe, would not lon- 
ger permyt him with us, unworthy of Ye future fruites of this incompara- 
ble hopefull blossome. Suchachild I never saw! for such a child I blesse 
God in whose bosome he is! May I and mine become as this little 
child which now follows the child Jesus that Lamb of God in a white 
robe whithersoever He goes; Even so, Lord Jesus, fiat voluntas tua! 
Thou gavest him to us, Thou hast taken him from us, blessed be 
** name of ye Lord! that I had any thing acceptable to Thee was from 
thy grace alone, since from me he had nothing but sin, but that Thou 
ro pardon’d! blessed be my God for ever, amen!’—vol. i. pp. 229— 
The letter in which Mr. Evelyn communicated this event to his fa- 
ther-in-iaw is not less affecting: 
VOL. XIII. 13 
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To Sir Richard Browne. 
Sr 

By the reverse of this Medall, you will perceive how much reason I 
had to be affraid of my Felicity, and how greately it did import me to 
do all that I could to prevent what I have apprehended, what I de- 
served, and what now I feele. God has taken from us that deare 
Childe, y' Grandson, your Godson, and with him all the joy and satis- 
faction that could be derived from the greatest hopes. A losse, so 
much the more to be deplored, as our contentments were extraordinary 
and the indications of his future perfections as faire & legible as, yet, 
I ever saw, or read off in one so very young: You have, Sir, heard so 
much of this, that I may say it with the lesse crime & suspicion. And 
indeede his whole life was from the beginning so greate a miracle, that 
it were hard to exceede in the description of it, and which I should here 
yet attempt, by sum’ing up all the prodigies of it, anc what a child at 5 
yeares old (for he was little more) is capable off, had [ not given you so 
many minute and particular accounts of it, by several expresses, when 
I then mentioned those things with the greatest joy, which now I write 
with as much sorrow and amasement. But so it is, that it has pleased 
God to dispose of him, and that Blossome (Fruit, rather I may say) is 
fallen; a six days Quotidian having deprived us of him; an accident 
that has made so greate a breach in all my contentments, as I do never 
hope to see repaired: because we are not in this life to be fed with 
wonders: and that I know you will hardly be able to support the afflic- 
tion & the losse, who beare so greate a part in every thing that con- 
cernes me. But thus we must be reduced when God sees good, and I 
submitt; since I had, therefore, this blessing for a punishment, & that 
I might feele the effects of my great unworthynesse. But I have beg- 
ged of God that I might pay the fine heare, and if to such belonged 
the kingdome of heaven, I have one depositum there. Dominus dedit 
Dominus abstulit: blessed be his name: since without that considerati- 
on it were impossible to support it: for the stroke is so severe, that I 
find nothing in all Philosophy capable to allay the impression of it, be- 
yond that of cutting the channell and dividing with our friends, who re- 
ally sigh on our behalfe, and mingle with our greater sorrows in ac- 
cents of piety and compassion, which is all that can yet any ways alle- 
viate the sadnesse of Deare Sir, Y* &c. 

Says-Court, 14 Feb: 1657-8.’—vol. ii. p. 175. 

‘The next entry in his journal, and at no longer an interval than 
nineteen days, records the death of another and younger son, ‘ the 
afflicting hand of God being upon us.’ It was fortunate for Eve- 
lyn that public affairs were at this time in a critical state, and must 
in some measure have abstracted him from ‘the sense of his afflic- 
tions. Cromwell was then paying the penalty of his usurpation. 
* A dangerous treacherous time,’ says Evelyn. ‘I went to visit 
my Lady Peterborough, whose son, Lord Mordant, prisoner in 
the Tower, was now on his trial, and acquitted but by one voice, 
but that holy martyr Dr. Hewet was condemned to die, without 
law, jury, or justice, by a mock Council of State as they call it!’ 
Great intercession was made for Hewet’s life; Cromwell’s favour- 
ite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, was earnest in entreating him that his 
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blood might not be shed; but Cromwell was inexorable. Her 
anxiety while it was yet possible to prevent the execution, her grief 
for Hewet’s widow, who was left in a state of pregnancy, and her 
horror at this last crime of a father, of whose crimes, dearly as 
she loved him, she was deeply sensible, brought on iever and mad- 
ness, and she expired, crying out against him in her last ravings 
for Hewet’s blood. It is believed that this circumstance hurried 
Cromwell to the grave, as it certainly embittered his last miser- 
able days. He survived her little more than three weeks, and 
died within three months after Hewet’s execution. Evelyn saw 
his superb funeral: his waxen efhigy, lying in royal robes upon a 
velvet bed of state, with a crown, sceptre and globe, like a king, 
was placed upon a hearse, and a pall of velvet and fine linen borne 
over it by his own lords. In kcss than two years this very effigy 
with a rope round its neck was hung from the bars of a window 
at Whitehall! 

After the restoration Evelyn was received at court with that 
affability by which Charles was so happily gifted, that it was more 
difficulty for him to lose the affections of his subjects, than it has 
been for other princes to gain them. The king called him his old 
acquaintance, and nominated him one of the council of the Royal 
Society, of which he had been just elected a fellow. He would 
have given him the Order of the Bath, but Evelyn declined it, 
and he promised to make his wife lady of the jewels to the future 
queen, ‘ a very honourable charge,’ it is observed in the Diary, 
‘but which he never performed.’ It was not long before he was. 
chosen one of the commissioners for reforming the buildings, ways, 
streets and encumbrances, and regulating the hackney coaches in 
the city of London. And in 1664, when war was declared against 
the Dutch, he was appointed one of the commissioners for taking 
care of the sick and wounded, and the prisoners. The duty 
which fell upon him proved to be as perilous as it was painful. 
The Dutch, then at the height of their power, carried on the war 
with that spirit which became a great and brave people, who were 
unjustly attacked, and the prisoners and wounded men were 
brought in faster than the commissioners could provide tor them; 
miserable objects, says Evelyn, God knows! money and means of 
every kind were wanting, ‘ when a moderate expense would have 
saved thousands.’ In the midst of this distress the plague broke 
out, and soon raged with such violence that four and five thousand 
persons died weekly in London, where Evelyn had just obtained 
the Savoy for the sick and wounded. His letters strongly ex- 
press his feelings at this dreadful time, and show also how much 
more he felt for others than for himself. ‘ One fortnight,’ he says, 
* has made me feel the utmost of miseries that can befall a person 
in my station and with my affections. To have 25,000 prisoners | 
and 1500 sick and wounded men to take care of, without one pen- ° 
ny of money, and above £2000 indebted.’ And in another letter, 

it were to betray his Majesty’s gracious intentions, and even his 
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honour, to extenuate here. Sir Wm. D’Oily and myself have 
near 10,000 upon our care, while there seems to be no care of us, 
who having lost all our servants, officers and most necessary as- 
sistants, have nothing more left us to expose but our persons, 
which are every moment at the mercy of a raging pestilence (by 
our daily conversation) and an unreasonable multitude, if such 
they may be called, who having adventured their lives for the 
public, perish for their reward, and die like dogs in the street un- 
regarded.’ ‘ Our prisoners -beg at us as a mercy to knock them 
on the head, for we have no bread to relieve the dying creatures. 
I beseech your honour, let us not be reputed barbarians, or if at 
last we must be so, let me not be the executor of so much inhu- 
manity when the price of one good subject’s life is rightly consi- 
dered of more value than the wealth of the Indies.’—The morta- 
lity had now increased, and nearly 10,000 died weekly, yet his 
duty frequently obliged him to go through the whole city, ‘ a dis- 
mal passage,’ he says, ‘ and dangerous to see so many coffins ex- 
posed in the streets, the streets thin of people, the shops shut up, 
and all in mournful silence, as not knowing whose turn might be 
next.’ 

The fire in London, which occurred at this time, has never 
been so finely described as in Mr. Evelyn’s journal.—The account 
ef so tremendous an event, written at the time and upon the spot, 
will be read with great interest. 

‘1666. 2 Sept. This fatal night about ten began that deplorable fire 
near Fish Streete in London. 

‘3. The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach with my wife and 
sonn and went tothe Bank side in Southwark, where we beheld tiat 
dismal spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadful flames near Ye water side; 
all the houses from the Bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards 
Cheapeside downe to the Three Cranes were now consum’d. 

¢ The fire having continu’d all this night (if I may call that night 
which was light as day for 10 miles round about, after a dreadful man- 
ner) when conspiring with a fierce Eastern wind in a very drie season; 
I went on foote to the same place, 2d saw the whole South part of * 

Citty burning from Chcapieside to Ye Thames, and all along Cornehill 
(for it kindl’d back against ¥* wind as well as forward) Tower Streete, 
Fenchurch Streete, Gracious Streete, and so along to Bainard’s Castle, 
and was now taking hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which the scaffolds 
contributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and the 
people so astonish’d, that from the beginning, I know not by what des- 
pondency or fate, they hardly stirr’d to quench it, so that there was 
nothing heard or seene but crying out and lamentation, running about 
like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save even their 
goods, such a strange consternation there was upon them, so as it 
burned both in breadth and length, the Churches, Publiq Halls, Ex- 


' change, Hospitals, Monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodi- 


gious manner from house to house and streete to streete, at greate dis- 
tances one from Y¢ other, for y¢ heate with a long set of faire and warme 
weather had even ignited the air and prepar’d the materials to con- 
ceive the fire, which devour’d after an incredible manner, houses, fur- 
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niture, and every thing. Here we saw the Zhames cover’d with goods 
floating, all the barges and boates laden with what some had time and 
courage to save, as, on ¥° other, ¥* carts, &c. carrying out to the fields, 
which for many miles were strew’d with moveables of all sorts, and 
tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they could get 
away. Oh the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as haply the 
world had not seene the like since the foundation of it, nor be outdone 
till the universal conflagration. All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like 
the top of a burning oven, the light seene above 40 miles round about 
for many nights. God grant my eyes may never behold the like, now 
seeing above 10,000 houses all in one flame; the noise and cracking 
and thunder of the impetuous flames, ¥* shreiking of women and chil- 
dren, the hurry of people, the fall of Towers, Houses and Churches was 
like an hideous storme, and the aire all about so hot and inflam’d that at 
last one was not able to approach it, so that they were forc’d to stand 
still and let ¥¢ flames burn on, w™ they did for neere two miles in length 
and one in bredth. The clouds of smoke were dismall and reach’d up- 
on computation neer 50 miies in length. Thus I left it this afternoone 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day. London was, but is 
no more! 

‘4. The burning still rages, and it was now gotten as far as the Jn- 
ner Temfpile, all Fleete Streete, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick 
Lane, Newgate, Paul’s Chain, Watling Streete, now flaming, and most 
of it reduc’d to ashes; the stones of Paw/es flew like granados, Y¢ mealt- 
ing lead running downe the streetes in a streame, and the very pave- 
ments glowing with fiery rednesse, so as no horse nor man was able to 
tread on them, and the demolition had stopp’d all the passages, so that 
no help could be applied. The Eastern wind still more impetuously 
drove the flames forward. Nothing but ¥ Almighty power of God was 
able to stop them, for vaine was ¥® help of man. 

‘5. It crossed towards Whitehall; Oh the confusion there was then 
at that Court! It pleased his Ma‘’ to command me among ¥¢ rest to 
looke after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, to preserve if possible 
that part of Holborn, whilst the rest of ¥° gentlemen tooke their several 
posts (for now they began to bestir themselves, and not till now, who 
hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, with their hands acrosse) and 
began to consider that nothing was likely to put a stop but the blowing 
up of so many houses as might make a wider gap than any had yet been 
made by the ordinary method of pulling them down with engines; this 
some stout seamen propos’d early enough to have sav’d near ¥° whole 
Citty, but this some tenacious and avaritious men, aldermen, &c. would 
not permit, because their houses must have been of the first. It was 
therefore now commanded to be practic’d, and my concern being par- 
ticularly for the Hospital of St. Bartholomew neere Smithfield, where 
I had many wounded and sick men, made me the more diligent to pro- 
mote it, nor was my care for the Savoy lesse. It now pleas’d God by 
abating the wind, and by the industrie of Ye people, infusing a new spi- 
rit into them, that the fury of it began sensibly to abate about noone, so 
as it came no farther than ¥*¢ Temple Westward, nor than ¥¢ entrance of 
Smithfield North. But continu’d all this day and night so impetuous 
towards Cripplegate and the Tower as made us all despaire; it also 
broke out againe in the Temple, but the courage of the multitude per- 
sisting, and many houses being blown up, such gaps and desolations 
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were soone made, as with the former three days consumption, the back 
fire did not so vehemently urge upon the rest as formerly. There was 
yet no standing neere the burning and glowing ruines by neere a fur- 
longs space. 

‘ The coale and wood wharfes and magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did 
infinite mischiefe, so as the invective which a little before I had dedi- 
cated to his Ma‘Y and publish’d, giving warning what might probably 
be the issue of suffering those shops to be in the City, was look’d on as 
a prophecy. 

‘ The poore inhabitants were dispers’d about Sz George’ s Fields, and 
Moorefields, as far as Highgate, and severall miles in circle, some un- 
der tents, some under miserable hutts and hovells, many without a rag 
or any necessary utensils, bed or board, who from delicatenesse, riches 
and easy accomodations in stately and well furnish’d houses, were now 


reduc’d to extreamest misery and poverty. 
‘ In this calamitous condition I return’d witha sad heart to my house, 


blessing and adoring the mercy of God to me and mine, who in the 
midst of all this ruine was like Zot, in my little Zoar, safe and sound.’ 

Charles II. treated him always with affability and kindness, 
knowing and respecting his worth and his unsullied virtue. Evelyn 
was much affected by his death. Writing on the day when James 
was proclaimed, he says, ‘ I can never forget the inexpressible 
luxury and profaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it 
were total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday evening) which 
this day se’nnight I was witness of, the king sitting and toying 
with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, and Mazarine, Kee 
a French boy singing love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at basset round a large table; a bank of at least £2000 in 
gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were with me 
made reflections with astonishment. Six days afterall was in the 
dust!’ 

In the year 1694 he left Sayes Court, after having resided there 
more than forty years, to pass the remainder of his days at Wot- 
ton, where he was born, in his brother’s house; his brother having 
also lost his sons, had settled the family-estate upon him. The fate 
of Sayes Court, which he had beautified according to his own taste 
with so much cost and care, is worthy of notice; first it was let to 
no less remarkable a personage than admiral Benbow, then only a 
captain, and Evelyn had, he says, the mortification of seeing every 
day much of his former labours and expense there impairing for 
want of a more polite tenant. ‘The next inhabitant was a much 
greater personage and a worse tenant, it was the czar Peter; while 
in his occupation the house is described, by a servant of Mr. Eve- 
lyn, as full of people, and right filthy. It was hired for him and 
furnished by the King; but the damage which he and his retinue 
did to the house itself and the gardens, during a residence of only 
three weeks, was estimated by the King’s surveyor and his gar- 
dener at £150. The gardens indeed were ruined. It is said that 
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one of Peter’s favourite recreations was to demolish the hedges by 
riding through them in a wheelbarrow. When he had resided a- 
bout five years at Wotton his brother died, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, of perfect memory and understanding. Mr. Eve- 


lyn had a grandson, the only male of his family now remaining, a 


fine hopeful youth, and he was seized with a small-pox at Oxford; 
the alarm which this intelligence occasioned may well be conceiv- 
ed, fatal as the disease had proved to their blood; but happily the 
youth recovered, and Evelyn’s few remaining years were not em- 

bittered by any fresh affliction. 


‘1702. 31 Oct. Arriv’d now to the 82d year of my age, having read 
over all that pass’d since this day twelvemonth in these notes, I render 
solemn thanks to the Lord, imploring the pardon of my past sins, and 
the assistance of His grace; making new resolutions, and imploring that 
He will continue His assistance, and prepare me for my blessed Sa- 
viour’s coming, that 1 may obtain a comfortable departure, after so 
long a term as has ben hitherto indulg’d me. I find by many infirmi- 
ties this yeare (especially nephritic pains) that I much decline; and yet 
of His infinite mercy retain my intellects and senses in greate measure 
above most of my age. I have this yeare repair’d much of the mansi- 
on-house and several tenant’s houses, and paid some.of my debts and 
ingagements. My wife, children and family in health, for all w% I 
most sincerely beseech Almighty God to accept of these my acknow- 
ledgm'* , and that if it be His holy will to continue me yet longer, it 
may be to the praise of His infinite grace, and salvation of my soul. 
Amen.’—vol. il. pp. 77, 78. 

On his next birth-day he acknowledges the great mercies of God 
in preserving him, and in some measure making his infirmities 
tolerable. Soon after, when service was performed in his own house 
on a Sunday, because the cold and wet weather had prevented him 
from attending church in the morning; the minister preached up- 
on the uncertainty of life ‘ with pertinent inferences to prepare us 
for death and a future state. I gave him thanks, says Mr. Eve- 
lyn, and told him I took it kindly as my funeral sermon.’ He 
lived, however, to see two birth days more, and then, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, fell asleep in the Lord. 





Art. III.—Proceedings and Report of the Commissioners for the 


University of Virginia; presented December 8, 1818. Rich- 
mond, 1818. 


[In the following paper, our readers will find a characteristic trait 
of the simplicity of our national manners, and a remarkable in- 
stance of practical republicanism, Two ex-presidents, men that 
have stood on the pinnacle of greatness, and ranked among the 
potentates of the earth, are seen, in their willing retirement 
from the responsibilities of power, acting as members of a board 
of commissioners, charged with the task of preparing means and 
system for the education of youth. The report is said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Jefferson, and contains many novel sug- 
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estions worthy the attention of our seminaries of learning al- 
ready established. | 
Proceedings of the Board. 


HE Commissioners for the ‘ University of Virginia’ having 
been required by law to meet at the tavern in Rockfish Gap, 
on,the Blue Ridge, on the first day of August, 1818, the follow- 
ing members attended, (to wit;) Creed Taylor, Peter Randolph, 
William Brockenbrough, Archibald Rutherford, Archibald Steu- 
art, James Breckenridge, Henry E. Watkins, James Madison, 
Armistead T, Mason, Hugh Holmes, Philip C. Pendleton, Spen- 
cer Roane, John McIlaylor, John G. Jackson, Thomas Wilson, 
Philip Slaughter, William H. Cabell, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, 
Thomas Jefferson, William A. G. Dade, and William Jones, and 
their appointments being duly proven, they formed a Board, and 
proceeded to the discharge of the duties prescribed to them by the 
Act of the Legislature, entitled,‘ An Act appropriating a part of 
the revenue of the Literary F und, and for other purposes.’ 

Thomas Jefferson, Esq. was unanimously elected President of 
the Board, and Thomas W. Maury append Secretary, who ap- 
peared id took his seat as such, 

The Board proceeded to the first dey enjoined on them, (to 
wit;) to enquire and report a proper site for the University, where- 
upon the towns of Lexington and Staunton, and the Central Col- 
lege, were severally proposed; and after some time spent in debate 
thereon, on motion of Mr. Rutherford; it was 

Resolved, That the consideration be postponed for the present. 

On motion by Mr. Dade, (who stated it to be his object to as- 
certain the sense of the Board on the question, whether the Board 
would visit the several places proposed for the site of the Univer- 
sity, at the same moment that he himself was opposed to the 
adoption of such resolution, ) that when this Board adjourns, it 
shall be to Lexington, in the county of Rockbridge; it was unani- 
mously decided in the negative. 

On motion, Resolved, That a select committee of six members 
be appointed by ballot to consider and report on all the duties as- 
signed to this Board, except that relating to the site of the Uni- 
versity, and a committee was appointed of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Roane, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Dade, and Mr. Breck- 
enridge. 

On a motion by Mr. Stuart, that when the Board adjourns, it 
shall be to the town of Staunton, in the county of Augusta, it was 
decided in the negative. 

On Motion, Resolved, That when this Board adjourns, it will 
adjourn till 9 o’clock, on Monday morning. 

And the Board was accordingly adjourned till 9 o’clock on 
Monday morning. 

Monday, August 3d,1818.—The Board having met according 
to adjournment, 
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On the motion of Mr. Roane, Resolved, That the Board will 
now proceed to declare its opinion which of the three places pro- _ 
posed, to wit; Lexington, Staunton, or the Central College, is most 
convenient and proper for the site of the University of Virginia, 
and on a call of the votes nominally, Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, and Mr. J. McTaylor, voted for Lexington; Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Wilson for Staunton; and Mr. Creed Taylor, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Mr. Brockenbrough, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Watkins, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Mason, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Roane, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Slaughter, Mr. Cabell, Mr. Claiborne, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Dade, and Mr. Jones voted for the Central College. So it was 
resolved that the Central College is a convenient and proper place 
for the site of the University of Virginia. 

Resolved, That this declaration of the opinion of the Board be 
referred to the committee appointed on Saturday, with instructions 
that they include it with the other matters referred to them, and 
report thereon; and that they retire forthwith to prepare and make 
their report. 

Whereupon the Committee withdrew, and after some time re- 
turned to their seats, and delivered in their report, which having 
been considered, and sundry amendments made thereto, was, upon 
the question put, passed by the unanimous vote of the board. 

Resolved, That the secretary prepare without delay, two fair co- 
pies of the said report, to be signed each by every member pre- 
sent, and, to be forwarded by the president, one of them to the 
speaker of the Senate, and the other to the speaker of the House of 
Delegates. 

And the board adjourned to to-morrow morning, 9 o’clock. 

Tuesday, August 4th, 1818.—The board met according to ad- 
journment. 

The secretary according to order, produced two fair copies of 
the report of the committee, as amended and agreed to by the 
board, which were then signed by the attending members. 

On motion of Mr. Roane, seconded by Mr. Breckenridge, Re- 
solved unanimously, ‘ That the thanks of this board be given to 
Thomas Jefferson, Esq. for the great ability, impartiality, and 
dignity, with which he has presided over its deliberations.’ 

The question being then put, 

Resolved, That this board is now dissolved. 
(Signed) TH: JEFFERSON. 

Attest, TH: W. MAURY, Secretary. 

REPORT.—The commissioners for the University of Virginia, 
having met, as by law required, at the tavern in Rockfish Gap en 
the Blue Ridge, on the first day of August of this present year 
1818, and having formed a board, proceeded on that day to the 
discharge of the duties assigned to them by the Act of the legis- 
lature intituled an ¢ Act appropriating part of the revenue of the . 
Literary Fund, and for other purposes,’ and having continued 


their proceedings by adjournment from day to day, to Tuesday 
VOL. XIII, 14 
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the fourth day of August, have agreed to a report on the several 
matters with which they were charged, which report they now re- 
spectfully address and submit to the legislature of the state. 

The first duty enjoined on them was to inquire and report a 
site in some convenient and proper part of the state, for an uni- 
versity, to be called the ‘ University of Virginia. 

In this inquiry they supposed that the governing considerations 


should be the healthiness of the site, the fertility of the neighbour- 


ing country, and its centrality to the white population of the whole 
State: for, though the Act authorised and required them to receive 
any voluntary contributions, whether conditional or absolute, which 
might be offered through them to the president and directors of 
the Literary Fund, for the benefit of the University, yet they did 
not consider this as establishing an auction, or as pledging the lo- 
cation to the highest bidder. 

Three places were proposed; to wit, Lexington in the county of 
Rockbridge, Staunton in the county of Augusta, and the Central 
College, in the county of Albemarle: each of these was unexcep- 
tionable as to healthiness and fertility. It was the degree of cen- 
trality to the white population of the State which alone then con- 
stituted the important point of comparison between these places: 
and the board, after full inquiry, and impartial and mature consi- 
deration, are of opinion that the central point of the white popula- 
tion of the State is nearer to the Central College, than to either 
Lexington, or Staunton, by great and important differences; and 
all other circumstances of the place in general being favourable to 
it as a position for an University, they do report the Central Col- 
lege in Albemarle, to be a convenient and proper part of the State, 
for the University of Virginia. 

2. The board having thus agreed on a proper site for the Uni- 
versity to be reported to the legislature, proceeded to the second 
of the duties assigned to them, that of proposing a plan for its 
buildings; and they are of opinion that it should consist of distinct 
houses or pavilions, arranged at proper distances on each side of 
a lawn of a proper breadth, and of indefinite extent in one direc- 
tion at least, in each of which should be a lecturing room, with 
from two to four apartments for the accommodation of a Profes- 
sor and his family; that these pavilions should be united by a range 
of Dormitories, sufficient each for the accommodation of two Stu- 
dents only, this provision being deemed advantageous to morals, 
to order, and to uninterrupted study; and that a passage of some 
kind under cover from the weather should give a communication 
along the whole range. It is supposed that such pavilions on an 
average of the larger and smaller, will cost each about 5,000 dol- 
lars, each dormitory about 350 dollars, and hotels of a single room 
for a refectory, and two rooms for the tenant necessary for dieting 
the Students will cost about 3,500 dollars each. The number of 
these pavilions will depend on the number of professors, and that 
of the dormitories and hotels on the number of students to be 
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lodged and dieted. The advantages of this plan are, greater se- 
curity against fire and infection: tranquillity and comfort to the 
professors and their families thus insulated; retirement to the stu- 
dents, and the admission of enlargement to any degree to which the 
institution may extend m future times. It is supposed proba- 
ble that a building of somewhat more size in the middle of the 
grounds may be called for in time, m which may be rooms for re- 
ligious worship under such impartial regulations as the visiters 
shall prescribe, for public examinations, for a library, for the 
schools of music, drawing, and other associated purposes. 

3. 4. In proceeding to the third and fourth duties prescribed by 
the legislature of reporting ‘ the branches of learning, which should 
be taught in the university, and the number and description of the 
professorships they will require,’ the commissioners were first to 
consider at what point it was understood that university education 
should commence? Certainly not with the Alphabet, for reasons of 
expediency and impracticability, as well as from the obvious sense 
of the legislature, who, in the same act make other provision for 
the primary instruction of poor children, expecting doubtless that, 
in other cases, it would be provided by the parent, or become per- 
haps a subject of future, and further attention for the legislature. 
The objects of this primary education determine its character and 
limits.—These objects would be, 

To give to every citizen the information he needs for the trans- 
action of his own busimess. 

To enable him to calculate for himself, and to express and pre- 
serve his ideas, his contracts and accounts in writing. 

To improve by reading, his morals and faculties. 

To understand his duties to his neighbours, and country, and 
to discharge with competence the functions confided to him by 
either. 

To know his rights; to exercise with order and justice those he 
retains; to choose with discretion the fiduciaries of those he dele- 
gates; and to notice their conduct with diligence, with candour and 
judgment. 

And, in general, to observe with intelligence and faithfulness all 
the social relations under which he shall be placed. 

To instruct the mass of our citizens in these their rights, inter- 
ests and duties, as men and citizens, being then the objects of edu- 
cation in the primary schools, whether private or public, in them 
should be taught reading, writing and numerical arithmetic, the 
elements of mensuration (useful in so many callings,) and the out- 
lines of geography and history; and this brings us to the point at 
which are to commence the higher branches of education, of which 
the legislature require the development: those, for example, which 
are'to form the statesmen, legislators and judges, on whom public 
prosperity, and individual happiness are so much to depend: 

fo expound. the principles and structure of government, the 
laws which regulate the intercourse of nations, those formed mu- 
nicipally for our own government, and a sound spirit of legislation, 
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which banishing all arbitrary and unnecessary restraint on indivi- 
dual action shall leave us free to do whatever does not violate the 
equal rights of another: 

To harmonize and promote the interests of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce, and by well informed views of political 
economy to give a free scope to the public industry: 

To develop the reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and instil into them the precepts of 
virtue and order: 

To enlighten them with mathematical and physical sciences, 
which advance the arts and administer to the health, the subsist- 
ence and comforts of human life: 

And generally to form them to habits of reflection, and correct 
action, rendering them examples of virtue to others, and of happi- 
ness within themselves. 

These are the objects of that higher grade of education, the be- 
nefits and blessings of which the legislature now propose to provide 
for the good and ornament of their country, the gratification and 
happiness of their fellow citizens, of the parent especially and his 
progeny on which all his affections are concentrated. 

In entering on this field, the commissioners are aware that they 
have to encounter much difference of opinion as to the extent, 
which it is expedient that this institution should occupy. Some 
good men, and even of respectable information, consider the learn- 
ed sciences as useless acquirements; some think that they do not 
better the condition of man; and others, that education, like private 
and individual concerns, should be left to private and individual 
effort; not reflecting that an establishment, embracing all the scien- 
ces which may be useful and even necessary in the various voca- 
tions of life, with the buildings and apparatus belonging to each, 
are far beyond the reach of individual means, and must either de- 
rive existence from public patronage or not exist at all. This would 
leave us then without.those callings which depend on education, 
or send us to other countries, to seek the instruction they require. 
But the commissioners are happy in considering the statute under 
which they are assembled as proof, that the legislature is far from the 
abandonment of objects so interesting; they are sensible that the 
advantages of well directed education, moral, political and econo- 
mical, are truly above all estimate. Education generates habits 
of application, of order and the love of virtue; and controls, by 
the force of habit, any innate obliquities in our moral organization. 
We should be far too from the discouraging persuasion, that man 
is fixed, by the law of his nature, at a given point; that his im- 
provement is a chimera, and the hope delusive of rendering our- 
selves wiser, happier or better than our forefathers were.—As 
well might it be urged, that the wild and uncultivated tree, hith- 
erto yielding sour and bitter fruit only, can never be made to yield 
better: Yet we know that the grafting art implants a new tree on 
the savage stock, producing what is most estimable both in kind 


and degree. Education, in like manner, engrafts a new man on the 
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native stock, and improves what in his nature was vicious and per- 
verse, into qualities of virtue and social worth; and it cannot be, 
but that each generation, succeeding to the knowledge acquired by 
all those who preceded it, adding to it their own acquisitions and 
discoveries, and handing the mass down for successive and con- 
stant accumulation, must advance the knowledge and well-bein 
of mankind, not infinitely, as some have said, but indefinitely, au 
to a term which no one can fix or foresee. Indeed, we need look 
back only half a century, to times which many now living remem- 
ber well, and see the wonderful advances in the sciences and arts 
which have been made within that period. Some of these have 
rendered the elements themselves subservient to the purposes of 
man, have harnessed them to the yoke of his labours, and effected 
the great blessings of moderating his own, of accomplishing what 
was beyond his feeble force, and of extending the comforts of life 
to a much enlarged circle, to those who had before known its ne- 
cessaries only.—That these are not the vain dreams of sanguine 
hope, we have before our eyes real and living examples. What, 
but education, has advanced us beyond the condition of our indige- 
nous neighbours? and what chains them to their present state of 
barbarism and wretchedness, but a bigotted veneration for the sup- 
posed superlative wisdom of their fathers, and the preposterous 
idea that they are to look backward for better things ard not for- 
ward, longing, as it should seem, to return to the days of eating 
acorns and roots, rather than indulge in the degeneracies of civili- 
zation? And how much more encouraging to the achievements 
of science and improvement, is this, than the desponding view 
that the condition of man cannot be ameliorated, that what has 
been, must ever be, and that to secure ourselves where we are, we 
must tread, with awful reverence, in the footsteps of our fathers. 
This doctrine is the genuine fruit of the alliance between church 
and state, the tenants of which, finding themselves but too well in 
their present position, oppose all advances which might unmask 
their usurpations, and monopolies of honours, wealth and power, 
and fear every change, as endangering the comforts they now hold. 
Nor must we omit to mention, among the benefits of education, 
the incalculable advantage of training up able counsellors to ad- 
minister the affairs of our country in all its departments, legisla- 
tive, executive and judiciary, and to bear their proper share in the 
councils of our national government; nothing more than education, 
advancing the prosperity, the power and happiness of a nation. 
_Encouraged therefore by the sentiments of the legislature, ma- 
nifested in this statute, we present the following tabular statement 
of the branches of learning which we think should be taught in the 
university, forming them into groupes, each of which are within 
the power of a single professor: 
Latin, 

I, Languages Ancient, Greek, 
Hebrew. 
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French, 
Spanish, 

II. Languages Modern. Italian, 
German, 
Anglo-Saxon. 

~ Algebra, 

Fluxions, 


& 
Ill. Mathematics Pure. 4 mepceates peo 
? 


99 


Architecture, Military. 
4 - Naval. 
{/ Mechanics, 

Statics, 

Dynamics, 
Pneumatics, 

Acoustics, 

Optics, 

Astronomy, 

. Geography. 

Physics or Natural Philosophy. 


IV. Physico- Mathematics. 





V. Chemistry. 
Mineralogy. 
Botany 

or Zoolog : 
Anatomy 

ae Medicine. 


- Government, 

Political Economy, 

VI. < Law of Nature and Nations, 
History, (being interwoven with 
. Politics and Law.) 


IX, + Law Municipal. 
( Ideology, 
General Grammar, 
Ethics, 
* s Rhetoric, 


Belles Lettres and the 
| Fine Arts. 


* Some of the terms used in this table, being subject to a difference of accep- 
tation, it is proper to define the meaning and comprehension intended to begiven 
them here: 

Geometry Elementary, is that of straight lines and of the circle. 

Transcendental, is that of all other curves; it includes of course Projectiles, a 
leading branch of the military art. 

Military Architecture, includes fortification, another branch of that art. 

Statics, respect matter generally, ina state of rest, and include Hydrostatics, 
or the laws of fluids particularly, at rest or in equilibrio. 

Dynamics, used as a general term, include Dynamics Proper, or the laws of 
solids in motion, and Hydrodynamics, or Hydraulics, those of fluids in motion. 

Pneumatics, teach the theory of air, its weight, motion, condensation, rare- 


faction, &c. 
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Some articles in this distribution of sciences will need observa- 
tion. 

A professor is proposed for ancient languages, the Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew particularly, but these languages being the foundation 
common to all the sciences, it is difficult to foresee what may be 
the extent of this school—at the same time no greater obstruction 
to industrious study could be proposed than the presence, the in- 
trusions, and the noisy turbulence of a multitude of small boys; 
and if they are to be placed here for the rudiments of the langua- 
ges, they may be so numerous, that its character and value as an 
university, will be merged in those of a grammar school. It is 
therefore greatly to be wished, that preliminary schools, either on 
private or public establishment, could be distributed in districts 
through the state, as preparatory to the entrance of students into 
the university. The tender age at which this part of education 
commences, generally about the tenth year, would weigh heavily 
with parents in sending their sons to a school so distant as the cen- 
tral establishment would be from most of them. Districts of such 
extent as that every parent should be within a day’s journey of his 
son at school, would be desirable in cases of sickness, and conveni- 
ent for supplying their ordinary wants, and might be made to les- 
sen sensibly the expense of this part of their education. And where 
a sparse population would not, within such a compass, furnish sub- 
jects sufficient to maintain a school, a competent enlargement of 
district must, of necessity, there be submitted to. At these dis- 
trict schools or colleges, boys should be rendered able to read the 
easier authors, Latin and Greek. This would be useful and suffi- 
cient for many not intended for an university education. At these 
too might be taught English grammar, the higher branches of nu- 
merical arithmetic, the geometry of straight lines and of the circle, 
the elements of navigation, and geography to a sufficient degree, 
and thus afford to greater numbers the means of being qualified 
for the various vocations of life, needing more instruction than 
merely menial or predial labour; and the same advantages to youths 
whose education may have been neglected until too late to lay a 
foundation in the learned languages. These institutions, interme- 
diate between the primary schools and university, might then be 
the passage of entrance for youths into the university, where their 
classical learning might be critically completed, by a study of the 
authors of highest degree. And it is at this stage only that they 

Acoustics, or Phonics, the theory of sound. 

Optics, the laws of light and vision. 


Physics, or Physiology, in a general sense, mean the doctrine of the physical 
objects of our senses. 


Chemistry, is meant, with its other usual branches, to comprehend the theory 
of agriculture. 


Mineralogy , in addition to its peculiar subjects, is here understood to embrace 
what is read in Geology. 


Ideology, is the doctrine of thought. 
General Grammar, explains the construction of language. 
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should be received at the university.—Giving then a portion of 
their time to a finished knowledge of the Latin and Greek, the rest 
might be appropriated to the modern languages, or to the com- 
mencement of the course of science, for which they should be de- 
stined. This would generally be about the 15th year of their age, 
when they might go with more safety and contentment to that 
distance from their parents. Until this preparatory provision 
shali be made, either the university will be overwhelmed with the 
grammar school, or a separate establishment under one or more 
ushers for its lower classes, will be advisable, at a mile or two dis- 
tance from the general one; where too may be exercised the stric- 
ter government necessary for young boys, but unsuitable for youths 
arrived at years of discretion. 

The considerations which have governed the specification of 
languages to be taught by the professor of modern languages, were, 
that the French is the language of general intercourse among 
nations, and as a depository of human science, is unsurpassed by 
any other language, living or dead: that the Spanish is highly in- 
teresting to us, as the language spoken by so great a portion of the 
inhabitants of our continent, with whom we shall probably have 
great intercourse ere long; and is that also in which is written the 
greater part of the early history of America: The Italian abounds 
with works of very superior order, valuable for their matter, and 
still more distinguished as models of the finest taste in style and 
composition: and the German now stands in a line with that of the 
most learned nations in richness of erudition, and advance in the 
sciences. It is too of common descent with the language of our 
own country, a branch of the same original Gothic stock, and fur- 
nishes valuable illustrations for us. But in this point of view, the 
Anglo-Saxon is of peculiar value. We have placed it among the 
modern languages, because it is in fact that which we speak, in 
the earliest form in which we have knowledge of it. It has been 
undergoing, with time, those gradual changes which all languages, 
ancient and modern, have experienced; and even now, needs only 
to be printed in the modern character and orthography, to be in- 
telligible, in a considerable degree, to an English reader. It has 
this value too above the Greek and Latin, that while it gives the 
radix of the mass of our language, they explain its innovations 
only. Obvious proofs of this have been presented to the modern 
reader, in the disquisitions of Horne Tooke; and Fortescue Aland 
has well explained the great instruction which may be derived 
from it towards a full understanding of our ancient common law, 
on which as a stock, our whole system of law is engrafted. It will 
form the first link in the chain of an historical review of our lan- 
guage, through all its successive changes, to the present day; will 
constitute the foundation of that critical instruction in it, which 
ought to be found in a seminary of general learning; and thus re- 
ward amply the few weeks of attention which would alone be re- 
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quisite for its attainment. A language already fraught with all the 
eminent science of our parent countrv, the future vehicle of what- 
ever we may ourselves achieve, and destined to occupy so much 
space on the globe, claims distinguished attention in American 
education. 

Medicine, where fully taught, is usually subdivided into several 
professorships; but this cannot well be without the accessory of 
an hospital, where the student can have the benefit of attending 
clinical lectures, and of assisting at operations of surgery. With 
this accessory, the seat of our University is not yet prepared, either 
by its population, or by the numbers of poor, who would leave 
their own houses, and accept of the charities of an hospital. For 
the present, therefore, we propose but a single professor for both 
medicine and anatomy. By him the elements of medical science 
may be taught, with a history and explanations of all its successive 
theories from Hippocrates to the present day; and anatomy may 
be fully treated. Vegetable pharmacy will make a part of the bo- 
tanical course, and mineral and chemical pharmacy, of those of 
mineralogy and chemistry. This degree of medical information 
is such as the mass of scientific students would wish to possess, as 
enabling them, in their course through life, to estimate with satis- 
faction the extent and limits of the aid to human life and health, 
which they may understandingly expect from that art, and it con- 
stitutes such a foundation for those intended for the profession, 
that the finishing course of practice at the bed-sides of the sick, 
and at the operations of surgery in a hospital, can neither be long 
nor expensive. To seek this finishing elsewhere, must therefore be 
submitted to for a while. 

In conformity with the principles of our constitution, which 
places all sects of religion on an equal footing, with the jealousies 
of the different sects in guarding that equality from encroach- 
ment and surprise, and with the sentiments of the legislature in 
favour of freedom of religion manifested on former occasions, we 
have proposed no professor of divinity; and the rather, as the 
proofs of the being of a God, the creator, preserver, and supreme 
ruler of the universe, the author of all the relations of morality, 
and of the laws and obligations these infer, will be within the pro- 
vince of the professor of ethics, to which adding the developments 
ef these moral obligations, of those in which all sects agree, with 
a knowledge of the languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a basis 
will be formed common to ali sects. Proceeding thus far with- 
out offence to the constitution, we have thought it proper at this 
point, to leave every sect to provide as they think fittest, the means 
of further instruction in their own peculiar tenets. 

We are further of opinion, that after declaring by law that cer- 
tain sciences shall be taught in the University, fixing the number 
of professors they require, which we think should at present be 
ten, limiting (except as to the professors who shall be first en- 


gaged in each branch,) a maximum for their salaries, (which should 
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be a certain but moderate subsistence, to be made up by liberal 
tuition fees, as an excitement to assiduity,) it will be best to leave 
to the discretion of the visiters, the grouping these sciences to- 
gether, according to the accidental qualifications of the professors, 
and the introduction also of other branches of science, when en- 
abled by private donations or by public provision, and called for 
by the increase of population, or other change of circumstances; to 
establish beginnings, in short, to be developed by time, as those 
who come after us shall find expedient. They will be more ad- 
vanced than we are, in science and in useful arts, and will know 
best what will suit the circumstances of their day. 

We have proposed no formal provision for the gymnastics of 
the school, although a proper object of attention for every institu- 
tion of youth. These exercises with ancient nations, constituted 
the principal part of the education of their youth. Their arms and 
mode of warfare rendered them severe in the extreme. Ours, on 
the same correct principle, should be adapted to our arms and 
warfare; and the manual exercise, military maneuvres, and tactics 
generally, should be the frequent exercises of the students, in their 
hours of recreation. It is at that age of aptness, docility, and emu- 
tation of the practices of manhood, that such things are soonest 
learnt, and longest remembered. The use of tools too, in the ma- 
nual arts, is worthy of encouragement, by facilitating to such as 
choose it, an admission into the ne -ighbouring work-shops.—To 
these should be added the arts which embellish life; dancing, mu- 
sic, and drawing; the last more especially, as an important part 
of military education. These innocent arts furnish amusement and 
happiness to those who, having time on their hands, might less 
inoffensively employ it;—needing, at the same time, no regular 
Incorporation with the institution, they may be left to accessory 
teachers, who will be paid by the individuals employing them; the 
University only providing proper apartments for their exercise. 

The 5th duty prescribed to the commissioners is, to propos¢ 
such general provisions as may be properly enacted by the Le- 
gislature, for the better organizing and governing the University. 

In the education of youth, provision is to be made for: 1, tul- 
tion—2, diet—3, lodging—4, government, and 5, honorary excite- 
ments. The 1st of these constitutes the proper functions of the 
professors. 2. The dieting of the students should be left to pri- 
vate boarding houses of their own choice, and at their own ex- 
pense; to be regulated by the visiters from time to time, the house 
only being provided by the University, within its own precincts, 
and thereby of course, subjected to the general regimen, moral or 
sumptuary, which they shall prescribe. 3. They should be lodged 
in dormitories, making a part of the general system of buildings. 
4, The best mode of government for youth, in large collections, 
is certainly a desideratum not yet attained with us. It may well 
be questioned whether fear, after a certain age, is the motive to 
which we should have ordinary recourse. The human characte! 
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is susceptible of other incitements to correct conduct, more wor- 
thy of employ, and of better effect. Pride of character, laudable 
ambition and moral dispositions are innate correctives of the in- 
discretions of that lively age: and when strengthened by habitual 
appeal and exercise, have a happier effect on future character, than 
the degrading motive of fear. Hardening them to disgrace, to 
corporal punishments, and servile humiliations, cannot be the 
best process for producing erect character. The affectionate de- 
portment between father and son, offers, in truth, the best example 
for that of tutor and pupil; and the experience and practice of * 
other countries in this respect, may be worthy of inquiry and 
consideration with us. It will be then for the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the visiters to devise and perfect a proper system of 
government, which, if it be founded in reason and comity, will be 
more likely to nourish, in the minds of our youth, the combined 
spirit of order and self-respect, so congenial with our political in- 
stitutions, and so important to be woven into the American cha- 
racter. 5. What qualifications shall be required to entitle to en- 
trance into the University; the arrangement of the days and hours 
of lecturing for the different schools, so as to facilitate to the 
students the circle of attendance on them; the establishment of 
periodical and public examinations; the premiums to be given for 
distinguished merit; whether honorary degrees shall be conferred? 
and by what appellations? whether the title to these shall depend 
on the time the candidate has been at the University, or, where 
nature has given a greater share of understanding, attention and 
application, whether he shall not be allowed the advantages re- 
sulting from these endowments; with other minor items of go- 
vernment, we are of opinion, should be entrusted to the visiters; 
and the statute under which we act, having provided for the ap- 
pointment of these, we think they should moreover be charged 
with 
The erection, preservation, and repair of the buildings, the care of 
the grounds and appurtenances, and of the interests of the Uni- 
versity generally; 
That they should have power to appoint a Bursar, employ a Proc- 
tor, and all other necessary agents; 
To appoint and remove professors, two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of Visiters voting for the removal; 
To prescribe their duties and the course of education, in confor- 
mity with the law; 
To establish rules for the government and discipline of the stu- 
dents, not contrary to the laws of the land; 
To regulate the tuition fees and the rent of the dormitories they 
occupy; 


*A police exercised by the students themselves, under proper direction, has 
been tried with success in some countries, and the rather as forming them for 
initiation into the duties and practices of civil life. 
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To prescribe and control the duties and proceedings of all offi- 
cers, servants, and others, with respect to the buildings, lands, 
appurtenances, and other property and interests of the Uni- 
versity; 

To draw from the Literary Fund such monies as are by law charged 
on it for this institution; 

And in general to direct and do all matters and things which, not 
being inconsistent with the laws of the land, to them shall seem 
most expedient for promoting the purposes of the said institu- 
tion; which several functions they should be free to exercise in 
the form of bye-laws, rules, resolutions, orders, instructions, or 
otherwise, as they should deem proper, &c. 


niin 





ArT. IV.—On the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 
HE powerful combination of intellect, exerted in conducting 
these celebrated journals; the sway and influence which their 
decisions have usurped over the opinions of men, (as well as the 
mysterious manner in which these opinions are revealed,) render 
them objects of universal curiosity. —Notwithstanding their dura- 
tion, they continue to be supported with unrelaxed ability, and 
their circulation is augmenting rapidly on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

In 1812, 12,000 numbers of the Edinburgh Review, and 6,000 
of the Quarterly Review were printed;in 1818, the former was 
augmented to 19,000, and the latter to 12,000 numbers. When 
their republication in the United States commenced, 1000 numbers 
of each journal were printed; they have since greatly increased. 

The Edinburgh Review is translated into German, and selec- 
tions from it, into the French language, are published by profes- 
sor Pictét, at Geneva. 

It may not be wholly uninteresting, (especially to American rea- 
ders,) to offer some slight notices of the principal authors, as well 
as of the plan and progress of these distinguished journals. 

We shall begin our remarks with the Edinburgh Review. The 
little we have to say in relation to this work, and its anonymous 
conductors, originates in no officious zeal to betray trusts; in fact, 
none have been confided to us. 

The authors of the leading articles, are weil known to the lite- 
rary circles of Great Britain; they are identified with the most 
eminent writers of the age, and we can discern no possible objec- 
tion to attempting to gratify public curiosity, by the expression of 
our humble, but grateful testimony to their exalted merits. 

It has been observed, that we stand somewhat in the light of 
posterity, toward the living authors of Europe.—Ihe remark, we 
believe to be so far just, that whatever we do say, is to them as 
inaudible, as if it were really said by posterity. 

We trust, however, that the period is fast approaching, when 
the United States will no longer be regarded as the terra incog- 
nita of the republic of letters, ; : 
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The title of the Edinburgh Review, was revived from a similar 
journal published in 1755, which never extended beyond a single 
number, although supported by the powerful alliance of Hume, 
Smith, and Ferguson.—The article on Johnson’s Dictionary was 
written by Adam Smith, and may be cited as a specimen of sound 
and enlightened criticism; the other articles in the number are not 
eminently distinguished. 

The publication of the Edinburgh Review was commenced in 
October, 1802, by Archibald Constabte and Company, under the 
auspices of a small association of young gentlemen, chiefly natives 
of Scotland. 

The first number was voluntarily presented to the publishers, 
as an experiment upon the public taste; its success encouraged the 
authors to continue the work, under a condition of receiving from 
the publishers, a stipulated gratification for their labours. 

The first volume consists of articles, said to be contributed by 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Horner, Dr. Thomas Brown, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Hamilton and others. 

A brief advertisement, announced the plan of the Review to be 
limited to the selection of such works, as either had obtained, or 
deserved a certain portion of celebrity. Its principles of criticism 
were proclaimed in the title page of the work. ‘* Judex damna- 
tur cum nocens absolvitur.’. It may be doubted whether the mem- 
bers of this self-created tribunal of criticism, (then unknown to 
fame,) had any distinct perception of its duration; of the refor- 
mation they were about to achieve, or the new class of literature 
which they have since created. Like other great reformers, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers began their labours at an era of degeneracy 
and corruption. The established reviews of Great Britain, had 
been degraded to mere vehicles of praise or censure, under the 
control and influence of interested publishers. The effect of the 
first number was felt as a death blow to the whole fraternity of 
mercenary critics and booksellers; they beheld, with dismay, the 
downfall of their system, and endeavoured by many angry, but 
ineffectual efforts, to wound and subdue this critical giant of the 
north. 

The tone of the editor’s mind necessarily pervaded and regu- 
lated the principal articles which appeared in the Review. It was 
bold, uncompromising, and intolerant; fraught deeply with va- 
rious science; yet still more remarkable for prompt arrangement 
of the knowledge he possessed; distinguished by the clear sum- 
mary and perspicuous statement of argument or theory, but une- 
qualled for the ready and acute felicity of brilliant illustration — 
With these high gifts, was combined a fluent eloquence upon al- 
most any given topic, the corruscations of a lively wit, and the 
power of pungent sarcasm and unmerciful irony. The posses- 
sor of such talents, could hardly be ignorant of the superiority 
which they afforded him over all whom he met in the ordinary 
walks of life, and over most of those whom he conversed with 
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through the medium of their literary essays. And perhaps this 
sense of his own uncommon powers, has given rise to the most 
striking feature in the Edinburgh Review—an indifference, name- 
ly, to the works treated of, and a tone of superiority, both over the 
book and the writer, often just, but sometimes offensive to the 
reader, and always irritating to the author.’ 

This spirited sketch of Mr. Jeffrey’s talents, and peculiar fitness 
for the high and responsible duties of editor of the Review, is 
by no means overdrawn.* Among numerous articles ascribed to 
his pen, we venture to select the following: 

E. R. No. 3. Stewart’s account of Dr. Robertson. 

6. Stewart’s account of Dr. Reid. 

14. Memoirs of Marmontel. 

20. Cobbett’s Register. 

22. Sir Jno. Sinclair’s Code of Health. 

26. Reliques of Burns. 

35. Alison on Taste. 

36. Ford’s Dramatic Works. 

40. G. Francis Leckie’s essay’on the Br. government. 

41. De la Literature par Madame de Stael. 

51. Memoirs of Madame de Laroche Jaquelin. 

58. Scott’s Edition of Swift. 
Nearly all the reviews of the works of Scott, Southey, Miss Edge- 
worth, &c. &c. &c. In his capacity of editor, we presume, from 
internal evidence, Mr. Jeffrey is at liberty to exercise his judg- 
ment, either in retrenching, revising, adding, or occasionally of 
re-writing articles presented for admission; this we conceive to 
be among his most perplexing duties. 

It should also be generally known, that the editor’s compositions 
are written with the utmost promptitude, amidst the toils of an 
extensive practice, as a leading advocate at the Scottish bar. 

The articles which we have just ventured to designate, not only 
abound in sound sense and right feeling—but unite almost every 
excellence of fine writing. The genius of the critic glows and 
mingles with the kindred inspiration of his author; frequently ris- 
ing and diverging into a train of original speculation; sometimes 
erroneous, but always eloquent and ingenious. Many of his arti- 
cles are intitled to the distinction of separate essays; they exhibit 
the subjects discussed, in lights which seem to have escaped the 
sagacity of the author cited, and in a great degree sanction the 
confident tone of superiority assumed by the reviewer. Mr. Jef- 
frey has been illiberally scandalised for his stern exposition of the 
moral and political vices of Swift. With deference to the school- 
boy maxim, we can discern no good reason for protecting the ex- 


* In the number of the North American Review, article Beauty—the 
reader will find a very judicious character of Mr. Jeffrey’s philosophical style 
and manner of writing, though by no means a confutation of his ingenious views 
on that perplexing subject. The very able manner in which this journal 
(henceforth to be published quarterly,) is conducted, reflects honour upon the 


taste and talents of the literati of Boston. 
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ample and the opinions of even a standard author from criticism, 
merely because he cannot himself defend them. So long as his 
works survive him—so long as they exercise a pernicious influence 
over the minds and conduct of men, they are justly amenable to 
criticism. 

The character and the views of an author, are to be inferred 
from his writings; in the case of Swift, the subject came fairly 
within the critic’s jurisdiction;—a new and magnificent edition of 
the works of Swift had just issued from the press. The reviewer 
makes every possible concession to Swift’s incomparable genius as 
a writer; but it is the hollowness of his pretensions to patriotism 
and to moral integrity, deduced from his published confessions, 
that he justly exposes to censure. Whether these confessions were 
published with or without the concurrence of the author, makes 
no essential difference in the argument; it is enough that they are 
acknowledged to be his. The moral depravity of this author’s 
character, and the evil tendency of many of his productions, have 
long been notorious, and required no further exposition;—but the 
mean and mercenary character of his ambition—his servility to 
Harley and Bolingbroke—his intolerable arrogance—the malignity 
of his party hatred—and above all, the corrupt motives that in- 
duced him to enlist his great talents in calumniating his old friends, 
from whom he had scarcely separated—were never before so 
firmly and eloquently established. | . 

The late Francis Horner, Esq. contributed many valuable arti- 
cles to the earlier volumes of the Edinburgh Review, chiefly on 
subjects connected with political economy. 

Mr. Horner was born and educated in Edinburgh. At the high- 
school, he obtained at an early period, and .constantly retained 
the rank of Dux, although opposed by Mr. Brougham, and the 
present lord advocate of Scotland. The rector, doctor Adam, 
was accustomed to observe, that francis Horner was the only boy 
he had ever known, who had an old head upon young shoulders.— 
At the university, his steady perseverance in his collegiate duties, 
attracted the notice and the esteem of Dugald Stewart, (at that time 
professor of moral philosophy,) by whom he was made acquainted 
with lord Henry Petty, then a resident in the professor’s house. 
Mr. Horner and lord H. Petty attended the classes together, and 
became members of the speculative society, an institution which 
has called forth and disciplined some of the most eloquent men of 
the age. The frequency of their intercourse, the similarity of their 
characters, and views of ambition, gave birth to a friendship that 
lasted during the brief period of Mr. Horner’s existence; and was 
endeared by many disinterested acts of friendship. Upon leaving 
the university, Mr. Horner became in due course, an advocate 
at the Scottish bar, while his noble friend, at the early age of twen- 
ty-six years, was advanced to the office of chancellor of the exche- 
quer, &c. &c. The recollections of his early friendships were 
strengthened by his elevation to power; at his solicitation, Mr. 
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Horner was returned a member of Parliament, and took his seat 
in the house in 1806. 

In the course of the succeeding year, a new ministry was ap- 
pointed, and a new Parliament convoked; but Mr. Horner was not 
among the list of members. Meanwhile he entered his name at 
one of the ‘ Inns,’ and soon after received a call to the English 
bar. He was again returned a member, for Wendover. The dis- 
tinguished part he took in the great bullion question, (1810,) and 
bis unwearied exertions, as a member of that committee, fully 
kept the promise of his earlier years, and opened still wider views 
and expectations of future excellence. He acted for some time as 
chairman to that committee, and drew up the first part of their 
far-famed report. The speech which he delivered in the house on 
that momentous question, discovered talents of the highest order. 

He continued to exert himself in Parliament with indefatigable 
zeal and ability, until the year 1816, by which means the symp- 
toms of a pulmonary consumption, that had long threatened him, 
were alarmingly increased. By the intreaties of his friends, he 
reluctantly consented to seek relief in a more genial climate, but 
the disorder which he carried with him to Italy, terminated fatal- 
ly at Pisa, on the 8th of February, 1817, in the 39th year of his 
age. Had he been spared to his country, it was well understood 
that he was to have succeeded Mr. Ponsonby (who had announced 
his wish to retire,) as the leader of opposition in the house of com- 
mons. Without possessing the brilliancy of Mr. Brougham’s ta- 
lents, or perhaps the yariety of his knowledge, Mr. Horner’s rank 
and influence as a statesman, took precedence of his friend in the 
house of commons. ‘This was chiefly acquired by the moderation 
of his views, by enlightening and persuading the house, rather than 
by opposing them, yet no man maintained the independence of his 
opinions with greater tenacity than Mr. Horner. His premature 
loss to his friends and his country, was deplored by persons of 
every political party in Parliament—but by none more pathetically 
and sincerely than his friend, the late sir Samuel Romilly. 

Henry Brougham, Esq. the author of an excellent work on the 
colonial policy of England, at present a distinguished leader of op- 
position in Parliament, and an eminent English barrister, is a well 
known contributor to the Review. 

This gentleman is about forty years of age, was educated at 
Edinburgh, and has risen to his present eminence by the force of 
his talents, unaided by powerful family alliances. He was one of 
the original compact of Edinburgh reviewers. His most valuable 
articles are on questions of political economy;* but every depart- 
ment of literature and science has been alternately subjected to his 
criticism. His opinions generally, are more stern and intolerant 
than those of the editor; he seizes upon the defects of a work 
with so much avidity, as to induce a belief, that he has either 


* f.ord Lauderdale’s work on Public Wealth, was reviewed by Mr. Brougham. 
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misconstrued or neglected its beauties. His articles on the science 
of political economy, in all its branches, have frequently thrown 
new light on the doctrines of its illustrious founder, and have greatly 
assisted in raising the character of the Edinburgh Review to its 
present eminence. The articles attributed to him on passing poli- 
tical events, although written with uncommon force of mind, and 
great extent of knowledge, are certainly among the most unhappy 
specimens in the Edinburgh Review. The dignity of a statesman 
is often compromised by the ardent impetuosity of his party- 
feelings and resentments, and his speculations assume an air of 
paradox and prediction, unauthorised by succeeding events. Hence 
we conceive has arisen, that want of unity in political opinions, 
which has so frequently disfigured the pages of the Review. 

Mr. B’s article on ‘ The French Usurpation in Spain,’ by Don 
Pedro Cevallos, is said to have diminished the circulation of 
nearly two thousand numbers of the Review. 

Latterly Mr. B. appears to have adopted a more temperate, 
and consequently a more effectual course of opposition. His me- 
ritorious exertions as chairman of the education committee in the 
house of commons; the many flagrant abuses and corruptions of 
charitable endowments for instruction, so glaringly revealed by 
the volume of printed evidence before that committee; his ad- 
mirable letter to the late sir Samuel Romilly, stating the causes 
which defeated his labours in defending the rights of the poor 
against the lawless encroachments of the rich, elevate his charac- 
ter and his views as a legislator, while they proclaim the utter hope- 
lessness of the most reasonable plans of reform. 

It is indeed lamentable to contemplate the paltry and selfish 
scheme of policy, manifested by the ministerial rulers of England, 
in thwarting and mutilating one of the most benevolent and disin- 
terested bills of reform ever offered to the consideration of par- 
liament. 

The facts revealed to the world, by the records of this trans- 
action, exhibit stronger proofs of corrupt influence and odious 
political principle, than havet-ever been alleged by the most facti- 
ous enemy of the British government. 

As Americans, we ought not to forget Mr. Brougham’s great 
exertions in forcing a repeal of the orders in council; had the mea- 
sure taken effect at the period urged by him, humanity would 
have been spared the outrages of war. 

Nearly all the leading articles in the Review, on natural philo- 
sophy, mathematics, geology and geography, are from the pen of 
Mr. John Playfair, professor of natural philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

The character of this admirable man, has been elegantly sketch- 
ed by the editor, in the 13th article of the 30th number of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

* Of all the men of genius that ever existed, D’Alembert per- 


haps is the most amiable and truly respectable. The great extent 
VOL. XIII. 16 
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and variety of his learning, his vast attainments and discoveries 
in the mathematical sciences, and the beauty and eloquence of his 
literary compositions, are known to all the world; but the sim- 
plicity and openness of his character, his perpetual gentleness and 
gayety in society, the unostentatious independence of his senti- 
ments and conduct; his natural and cheerful superiority to all 
feelings of worldly ambition, jealousy and envy; and that air of 
perpetual youth and unassuming kindness, which made him so 
delightful and so happy in the society of women, are traits which 
we scarcely expect to find in combination with those splendid qua- 
lifications, and compose altogether a character of which we sheuld 
have been tempted to question the reality, were we not fortunate 
enough to be familiar with its counterpart in one living indivi- 
dual.’—This beautiful compliment to the character of his vene- 
rable friend, was finely identified by Mr. Playfair’s asking the 
editor—‘ to whom it alluded?’ 

_ It is impossible to mention the name of Playfair, without dwel- 
ling for a moment on his exalted virtues, and unrivalled ac- 
quirements. 

He is now between sixty and seventy years of age, in the en- 
joyment of a strong constitution, nurtured by habits of the strictest 
temperance. 

He was originally educated for the church of Scotland, and dis- 
charged the functions of a parish priest for some time anterior to 
his professorship. His works consist of illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Theory of the Earth—two volumes of outlines of his course 
of lectures on Natural Philosophy; a volume of biegraphical 
notices of Hutton and others, and of an introductory discourse to 
the supplementary volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. But 
many of the highest efforts of his mind enrich the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review: his profound article on La Place’s Trazté de 
Mechanique Céleste, is admitted to be the most masterly display 
of analytical criticism in the Review. As an example of the ten- 
derness of his heart, we would pot out his remarks on Madam 
Cotin’s Elizabeth. Perhaps no othef®iving author could have fur- 
nished articles, in which are revealed the sublimest truths of 
science, with the most exquisite emotions of the female heart. 

No man can be more cherished and venerated by the en- 
lightened circle which he ornaments than Playfair. His innocent 
gayety and perfect docility of manners (so characteristic of the 
highest order of mind,) the condescension with which he dispenses, 
and adapts his vast treasure of knowledge to minds of every age 
and capacity—his entire exemption from prejudice—his adhorrence 
of vulgar fame and popularity, comprise the attributes of a soul 
exalted to a level with its sublime meditations and pursuits. 

The reverend Sidney Smith, the supposed author of Peter 
Plymly’s Letters, and the avowed author of two volumes of viva- 
cious sermons, has contributed many articles to the Edinburgh 
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Review. The subjects of his criticism are theology, education, 
methodism, missionaries, and classical literature. 

We have no conception of a more agonising species of torture 
than that of an unhappy author, whose delinquent work has been 
fated to fall beneath this reverend critic’s unsparing censure and 
ridicule. 

It is indifferent to him, whether his attacks are levelled at the 
orthodoxy of his author’s head or his wig, as was instanced in the 
case of the classical patriarch of England, Dr. Parr. 

As a joker, Mr. Smith is reputed to be the champion of Eng- 
land; in his criticisms his jokes, though powerfully aimed, often 
transgress and outrage the prescribed laws of decorum, in this 
modern species of warfare. ‘They possess a sort of factitious value, 
derived from a quaint and ostentatious use and application of long 
words, to trite thoughts on familiar subjects. He is, notwithstand- 
ing his critical arrogance, a gentleman of unblemished reputation, 
and often treats a subject in a very commanding style.* 

A few articles in the earlier numbers, are attributed to the pen 
of Walter Scott, Esq.—they are on his favourite subjects of chi- 
valry and romance. This gentleman seceded from the associ- 
ation, (of which he was never an enlisted member) owing probably 
to the decided political character which the Review assumed. We 
think we recognise the Lorraine tints of his pencil in an article 
on lord Byron’s third canto in the Quarterly Review. 

The versatility, richness, and untiring activity of Mr. Scott’s 
mind, we conceive to be unexampled in the present race of au- 
thors His poetry is too well known and felt in the United States, 
to call forth a single remark. His prose works, (for we now do 
verily believe him to be the legitimate father of the whole family 
of Waverly and his kinsfolk) will place him in the first rank of 
that delightful class of writers. With respect to the disputed pa- 
rentage of these novels, we are positively informed, that the many 
stories of their ‘ transatlantic origin,’ so confidently circulated in 
the United States, are destitute of all foundation. 

The motives which might influence Mr. Scott in maintaining 
his invisibility, are sufficiently plausible. No other author has 
drawn such rich largesses from the public; his invention has been 
tasked, in ministering to its unsated appetite for his productions. 
Jt therefore forms a question of’ sound policy in an author, con- 
fident of his powers over the public mind, how far he may be 
sanctioned in fresh demands either of money or fame. Moreover, 
the high degree of curiosity excited by an anonymous work of 
genius—the perpetual discussion of claims in behalf of disputed 
authors—the sagacity which every disputant conceives he dis- 
plays, tend, in an extensive degree, to. publish its merits and in- 
crease its circulation. 


‘ * Vide, Strictures on Female Education, in the 30th number of the Edinburgh 
eview. 
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The celebrity of Junius will probably be greatly diminished by 


his imputed identification with a gentleman never before suspected 
by the public. Besides, it is not extravagant to suppose, that the 
delicacy of a man of genius may incline him to withdraw for a 
time, from the continued glare of public attention and admiration. 

In these vague conjectures, it is by no means our intention to 
convey censure on Mr. Scott’s motives either in withholding his 
name from his works, or for multiplying them, so long as the pub- 
lic prefers them to all others. 

Latterly, sir James M‘Intosh, has lent his occasional aid to the 
Edinburgh Review, both on subjects of politics and literature. 

In addition to the eloquence of his youthful productions, he 
displays a powerful condensation of thought and argument;—his 
deductions and his maxims, are drawn from elementary principles 
ef knowledge—and his views have a practical tendency towards 
the melioration of the whole human race. His style is a perfect 
example of pure idiomatic English,* 

With such precious gifts and acquirements, it is to be lamented 
that this great and good man should be destined to waste his 
powers in the barren regions of the house of commons. Like his 
immortal antagonist and friend, Burke, his genius and his taste 
are too refined for the stormy and ungrateful nature of his pur- 
suits. We hope he will redeem his pledge to literature, by grati- 
fying the world with his projected continuation of Hume’s 
History. We anticipate in him all the matchless graces of that 
great historian’s style and manner, without his party prejudices. 
As Americans, we feel a deep interest in sir James’ labours; the 
story of our revoiution, than which a more glorious theme never 
graced the page of history, may find in him a worthy historian. 

We have been told, that he is possessed of rare materials, de- 
rived from the highest sources, which clearly explain the obduracy 
of the British government, throughout that calamitous period. 

We would venture to suggest, that a direct application to some 
of the few surviving leaders of the revolution, would furnish him 
with many of the hidden springs which gave birth to that event, 
and led to its successful termination. 

The Edinburgh Review now extends to the sixtieth number; 
perhaps this voluminous work contains more original views in 
every department of human knowledge—a greater display of ge- 
nius and learning—a more complete history of the progress of 
literature in the 19th century, than has ever been given to the 
world, in any age or country. 


* His article on Dugald Steward’s preliminary discourse to the additional 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, displays a singular intimacy with the 
obscure metaphysical writers of the monkish age of literature. Sir James 
M‘Intosh delivered a course of lectures on the law of nature and of nations, 
some years since, which are spoken of with the utmost deference and distinction 
by the best judges; we believe the introductory lecture only, has been given to 
the public. 
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In conducting a work of such magnitude and duration, written 
chiefly without the rules of Horace, it was not to be expected that 
its predictions would always be fulfilled, nor its authors escape 
from censure. 

The case of lord Byron immediately presents itself to view; 
the discourteous-manner in which the firstlings of his lordship’s 
muse, were dandled by the Reviewer (though not, as has been as- 
serted, by the Editor,) created a just cause of provocation. 

The luxury of presiding over the literary destiny of a peer of 
the realm, betrayed the reviewer into false prophecy. Although 
lord Byron has since gloriously redeemed his fame, by a series of 
poems, unequalled, either for strength or originality since Shaks- 
peare, we confess ourselves of the guilty number who augured 
nothing from ‘ Poems by a Minor.’ 

It has been asserted, that the editor was chastised by the seve- 
rity of his lordship’s satire into repentance, and a recognition of 
his merits. ‘The story is without foundation; lord B. himself ten- 
dered the olive branch to the editor, and strove by the only means 
in his power to expiate the sins of his vindictive muse, by sup- 
pressing its offspring. ‘The consequence is, that a copy of ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ is now advertised in English 
catalogues, among rare and costly works. 

With regard to the criticisms on Miss Baiilie and her plays, the 
reviewers have been guilty of an offence which scarcely admits of 
atonement. ‘This lady and her productions were arraigned at the 
bar of judgment, somewhat in the manner of malefactors, to be pu- 
nished for the commission of every species of literary heresy. 
Apart from that gallantry of feeling and toleration of error, due 
to the sex, but especially to one of its brightest ornaments, the 
reviewers seem to have closed their eyes to the highest order of 
poetical beauties, recognised as such, by every reader of taste and 
sensibility. We acquit the reviewers of any error of the heart in 
misjudging Miss Baillie’s productions; yet we think the abstract 
given by them of her finest tragedy, bears the same sort of re- 
semblance to the play itself, as the skeleton of a beauty. does to its 
living counterpart. 

In the Oxford controversy (as it was denominated) the review- 
ers encountered a powerful adversary in Dr. Copplestone—pro- 
vost of Oriel college. His three anonymous pamphlets in reply to 
their attack upon the system of instruction, and state of learning, 
at the university of Oxford, having performed the services assign- 
ed to them, are now ‘ out of print,’ and by the express injunction 
of the author, will remain so. 

They are written with a stricter regard to facts, and comparative- 
ly in a style of greater decorum and temper, than the articles which 
provoked them. They meet the reviewers (tria juncta in unum_) 
at every point of attack; and by an axiom of indisputable facts, 
with a train of unanswerable reasoning, vindicate the ancient fame 
of the university from every aspersion—In this memorable con- 
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test, the Quarterly Reviewers bore a signal part, by assuming the 
province of umpire between the parties. We acquiesce in the 
justice of their decision against their critical antagonists of the 
north, and cannot resist the temptation of repeating the happy quo- 
tation with which they closed the subject:—‘ Horum naturam 
triplicem, tria corpora memmi, tries species tam dissimiles, tria 
talia texta, una dies dedit exitio.’ 

In the instance of R. P, Knight, the reviewer (Hallem) was an- 
swered by a species of the true argumentum ad hominem. 

In article 2d of number 14, on ‘ Knight’s Analytical Inquiries in- 
to the Principles of Taste’ (probably the very best work on that dis- 
puted subject) the author is arraigned for writing false Greck, in 
his translation of a fragment of Gray’s Bard. The learned critic 
unhappily cites the 12th line of that translation as an example of 
* nonsense.’ 

In the fourthjedition of Mr. Knight’s work, he thus defends his 
Greek. 

‘ This line, which a synod of north British critics have peremptori- 
ly pronounced to be nonsense, is taken from the tenth nemeanof Pin- 
dar, v. 141; and until they passed sentence upon it in number xiv. 
of the Edinburgh Review, was universally thought to express, with 
peculiar force and delicacy, the mixture of indignation and tender- 
ness, so appropriate to the grief of the hero of the modern as well 
as of the ancient ode.’ 

The controversy with Dugald Stewart, was conducted solely 
(we believe) by the editor, and stands unrivalled amidst the many 
brilliant efforts of that gentleman’ S pen. 

The undue importance which Mr. Stewart assigned to the sci- 
ence of metaphysics; the power of subjecting the various pheno- 
mena of mind to actual experiments, instead of observation, are 
among the positions questioned, if not controverted by the argu- 
ments of the reviewer. The manner in which this contest was 
conducted reflects honour upon the candour and liberality of both 
parties. 

The illustrious reputation of Stewart (the magnus Apollo of the 
Scottish metropolis) is courteously acknowledged, and treated with 
the utmost deference by the reviewer. The editor disclosed the 
consciousness of his strength, by venturing to oppose his views and 
opinions against those of Dugald Stewart. But the masterly man- 
ner in which he maintained his ground, against his eloquent anta- 
gonist, who, on that memorable occasion only, descended from his 
elevation, in defence of his favourite pursuits, reflects the proudest 
eulogy on the talents of the reviewer. 

In several of the later numbers of the Edinburgh Review, two new 
contributors have appeared, both of them of very different schools 
from the mass of their brother reviewers, and differing as widely in 
tastes and opinions from each other. The first is the Rev. Dr.Chalmers 
of Glasgow, well known in this country bya series of astronomical 
sermons written in a diffuse and slovenly style, and very false taste: 
yet full of noble and original thoughts, and of passages of true elo- 
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quence. He is also the author of an admirable essay on the historical 
evidences of christianity, a work written inapurer style than most 
of his other publications, and peculiarly remarkable for the very 
lawyer-like ingenuity with which he manages his argument. Dr. 
Chalmers is now the most popular pulpit orator in Scotland, or in- 
deed in Great Britain. He is also very able as an extemporary 
debater, and is considered in the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, as the leader and champion of the orthodox party. He 
is a decided though not violent whig, and his connexion with the 
Edinburgh Review probably arose from that circumstance. His 
accustomed careless and wordy, yet very animated and impres- 
sive style betrays him as the writer of the whole of the discussion 
on the Poor Laws. 

The other new recruit to the critical corps is Hazzlit, an author 
by profession, who has written lectures on English poetry—cha- 
racters of Shakspeare’s plays, the Round Table, &c. He is often 
ingenious, sometimes striking, and always lively, flippant and para- 
doxical. He has long been accustomed to literary and political 
controversy in the London newspapers, and seems much inclined 
to carry the weapons and practices of that warfare into the higher 
service in which he is now enlisted. The attacks on Southey and 
Coleridge, which excited much sensation in England in 1816, were 
from his pen. 

We might prolong this desultory article by brief notices of many 
other contributors to the Edinburgh Review, whose names stand 
high in the records of fame; but we fear, we have already tres- 
passed too far on the patience of our readers. 

We shall also defer, to another occasion, what we have to say in 
relation to the writers of the Quarterly Review, and of the prin- 
ciples which appear to have governed them in conducting that able 
journal. Whether this rigorous and haughty tone of censorship, 
has had a salutary or pernicious influence on the literature of the 
19th century; whether it has not oftener wounded the pride of ge- 
nius, than rebuked the arrogance of ignorance and dulness, are 
points which perhaps we may hereafter discuss. 





Art. V.—Florence Macarthy, an Irish tale, by lady Morgan, in 
four vols. London 1818. 
ALL admiring readers of fiction in prose will be glad to perceive 
that lady Morgan has again applied her talents to the produc- 
tion of novels. In that class of writers, whose aim is to amuse with- 
out caring to instruct she holds deservedly a very high rank; and 
possessed of so luxuriant a fancy, and gifted with such power over 
the imagination of her readers, she must continue to be a favour- 
ite, notwithstanding the numerous faults with which she is justly 
chargeable, and the more numerous sins imputed to her by the 
English reviewers. 
If she would but ‘ stoop to truth and moralize her song,’ we 
should willingly overlook her affected use of French phrases, her 
inaccuracy as to dates and geography, her bad puns and the unfe- 
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minine violence of her political antipathies, as merely specks on 
the sun’s disk. But it is much to be regretted that with such ge- 
nius and such sensibility she neither sees nor feels the propriety of 
giving a moral to her fables, and adding piety to the list of her he- 
roine’s virtues. Unfortunately, while successfully endeavourin 
to interest the imagination, she tries too little to inform the judg- 
ment or to mend the heart. 

In this last work not one religious sentiment is uttered by any 
of the amiable personages of the story, nor a religious motive attri- 
buted to them: piety is only mentioned in connexion with fanati- 
cism or hypocrisy, and then, but as a subject for ridicule. This is 
its greatest defect, and a defect the more striking, because it is ob- 
served in a female author, portraying in her heroine the perfec- 
tion of female virtue. The next is the tiresome repetition of dia- 
tribes, very just perhaps, but not the less fatiguing, against the mal- 
administration of the government of Ireland. The book purports 
indeed to be a ‘ national tale,’ and appears to be written with so 
much of the bitterness of political rancour as to occasion too fre- 
quent interruptions to the story, and to give it too much the air of 
a party pamphlet. 

It is, however, in many parts highly interesting and beautiful. 
The plot is exceedingly involved, and we have not room even for 
an epitome. In the heroine, lady Morgan probably intended to 
sketch her own character, and certainly Flerence is infinitely more 
interesting than Imogen or Glorvina. 

In the following passages the wicked Quarterly Reviewers re- 
ceive a ‘ retort courteous’ for their attack upon her fame. Flo- 
rence, it must be premised, is an author, as she relates. 

‘ The strong extremes and wild vicissitudes of my life, have per 
haps given a variegated tone to my character and a versatility to my 
mind, notits natural endowments. I have continued always before the 

world, yet always in seclusion, known to all in my public capacity, 
to none in my private character, noble by chance, an author by ne- 
cessity.’ 

Possibly you have heard, general Fitzwalter, that I am by 
divine indignation a—a sort of an author, un maniere desprit, 
and it is quite true. With Ireland in my heart and epitomizing 
something of her humour and sufferings in my own character and 
story, I do trade upon the materials she furnishes me, and turn- 
ing my patriotism into pounds, shillings and pence, endeavour the 
same moment to serve her and support myself.’ 

‘ When lady Dunore,’ said young Crawley, ‘ mentioned the title of 
her (Florence’s) works, I recollected having looked over those tomes 
of absurdity and vagueness, of daring blasphemy, of affectation, of 
bad taste, bombast and nonsense, blunders, i ignorance, jacobinism 
and falsehood, licentiousness and impiety, which it now seems are 
the effusions,’ &e. 

* Her impudent falsehoods and lies by implication, the impious 
jargon of this mad woman, this audacious worm.’—* Are you 
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speaking of lady Clancare, sir?’ said gen. Fitzwalter, ‘are you applying 
such language to a woman, to any woman?” ‘I was speaking, sir,— 
that is, I was repeating the criticism of a celebrated periodical re- 
view which may perhaps be deemed severe, but which is edited by 
‘men of the most’—* men do you call them?’ said Gen. F. with a 
sharp contemptuous laugh, and turning on his heel. ‘ Men indeed!” 
pp- 37, 38. vol. 4. 

‘ Which (says Florence) of the worthy we’s, the weekly, the 
monthly, the guarterly drudges would “let loose their dogs of war” 
on works safe from the world’s notice and applause? No, they 
war not with dulness and the dead; it is living, buoyant and above 
all, prosperous merit animates their zeal; and their malice is worth 
courting, for next to the spontaneous burst of public applause, an 
author’s ambition should be the unqualified, unmanly, ungentle- 
manlike attacks of some party hired, anonymous writer. I speak 
with warmth, for I speak with experience. I have not the vanity 
to think you have all read me, “‘ pour les beaux yeaux de mon me- 
rite.” No I have been lashed into notice by these wasp-stung and 
impatient critics; their attacks have been patronage, their malice 
kindness, and it must be allowed they have been very, very kind 
indeed.” p. 146. 

* And of this I am certain [young Crawley again /oguitur] that 
had Milton published his Paradise Lost in the present day, there 
is not one genuine English review that would not have denounc- 
ed him for an impious parodist, and condemned him out of his own 
words as profane, jacobinical, indecent, and immoral.’ v. 2, p. 1°'3. 


Art. VI.—Letter from Italy. 
{From the Edinburgh Magazine. ] 

Rome, 11th March 1818. 

I AM now safely housed in the Piazza di Spagna of Rome, af- 
ter a journey of five days and a half from Florence, which al- 
most famished me. Had I not provided myself with about eight 
pounds of roast beef, and a few bottles of vino aleatico, I should 
certainly have been starved outright; for such suppers as we have 
in general were enough to poison the devil. Upon my cold roast 
beef and wine I fared sumptuously in the vettura, when it used 
to stop about eleven or twelve o’clock, and while others were run- 
ning about rummaging in wretched albergos for something to al- 
lay the torments of their hunger. This plan, besides affording me 
better fare, saved me money, my dinner never costing me more 
than about one Paul or less. I forgot to mention also that Vin- 
cent, besides providing these things, (for the merit of contrivance 
is his,) had purchased chocolate at Florence for me, and made me 
a large comfortable cup of it every morning as soon as he opened 
his eyes. So much for having a good, provident, and attentive 
servant. I shall now continue the journal, which I was obliged 
to break off in my letter to for wantofroom. I entered 
Rome by the Porta del Popolo, at the northwest extremity of the 
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city. This entrance to the city is striking, since it opens into 4 
spacious square, (the Piazza del Popolo,) and presents to you at 
once the entrance to the Corso, (directly opposite,) and the en- 
trances to the Strada di Ripetta, and the Strada del Babbuino, the 
three central and principal streets of Rome. ‘The Corso runs ina 
straight line f-om the side of the square opposite to the Porta del 
Popolo; and the other two streets (Ripetta and Babbuino) run di- 
verging on each side of the Corso thus, 


= ' The perpendicular line | stands 


for the Porta del Popolo; the long horizontal line 


for the Corso; the line S/d ses for the Strada del Babbui- 
no; and the line IY ocuieae for the Strada di Ripetta. Two 


handsome churches of similar achitecture, and each having a cu- 
pola, stand one on each side of the entrance to the Corso, and form 
the bottom of the square opposite the Porta del Popolo, and ter- 
minate the three streets in a very pleasing manner. In the centre 
of this square rises a very ancient Egyptian obelisk of red oriental 
granite, and covered with hieroglyphics; and beside it, towards the 
Corso, is a fountain. The height of this obelisk is 108 palms, ex- 
clusive of the cross on its summit, which is 17 palms, and of the 
pedestal, &c. 37 palms more, so that it rises, from the ground to 
the top of the cross, 162 palms. This square is the place where 
criminals dre executed. The guillotine is, I understand, quite the 
fashion now in Italy. About six weeks or two months ago there 
was an execution by the guillotine at Florence. The grand duke 
is of so merciful a disposition, that he is with difficulty persuaded 
to punish any crime whatever with death;—but I am wandering 
from Rome. On passing Ponte Molle three bajocchi were de- 
manded from each on account of luggage; and, at the Porta del 
Popolo, another claim of five bajocchi each was made for the same 
things. Proceeded to the custom-house to have our luggage 
searched. We were detained there only about fifteen minutes, 
during a very superficial inspection of the upper contents of our 
trunks, night-sacks, &c. Paid again for this examination, 6th 
March,—went to the police office for our letters of permission to 
remain in Rome. Our passports had been taken from us at the 
Porta del Popolo on entering, and we had each received in return 
a certain paper, which we were desired to carry to the police-office 
within twenty-four hours. For our permission (thirty days) we 
each paid two Pauls. At Florence nothing was asked for my let- 
ter of permission. I must digress alittle farther to mention a cu- 
rious impost, or imposition, which we suffered at Siena. On en- 
tering at the one gate, our keys were demanded, in order to be 
sent to us at the other. For this piece of ceremony we were 
obliged to pay half a Paul each. In the time of Bonaparte no 
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custom-house officer in Italy dared to ask a quatrino from travel- 
lers, on pain of being instantly dismissed from his place. From 
the police-office we went to the pantheon of M. Agrippa, on the 
Piazza della Rotonda, (the pantheon is commonly called ‘ La Ro- 
tonda,’) and stood for some minutes before this superb edifice, ad- 
miring its lofty portico, beautiful in effect, although blackened by 
time in his various attacks during nearly 2000 years. This build- 
ing is now ‘ La Chiesa di S. Maria ad Martires.’ The interior 
is striking from the simplicity of its architecture, and the grand 
circular sweep of its walls and cupola. The light of day streams 
into it by one circular opening in the centre of the dome. ‘The 
ancient bronze that covered the inside of the dome was long ago 
torn off, and its rich appearance is now poorly supplied by a co- 
vering of white wash, In the niches, round the walls, which were 
formerly occupied by statues of the heathen gods, we now see busts 
of celebrated Roman artists and of ecclesiastics. The bust of 
Metastasio stands on the right of the entrance; next him Pessuti, 
a mathematician; next Bracci, a sculptor, and so on. While 
standing in the pantheon, J could not help reflecting on the singu- 
lar changes in the tide of human affairs which had converted it 
from a heathen temple into a christian church, and had supplied 
the places of imaginary divinities by the busts of perishable mor- 
tals. Catholics were kneeling around me on the pavement,—and 
tapers were burning on the high altar under which modern super- 
stition has placed the real or imaginary relics of christian mar- 
tyrs. I must mention, (in honour of music,) that, in one of the 
chapels in the pantheon, stands the bust of Antonio Sacchini, the 
famous Neapolitan, whom I have always considered as one of the 
most pure, natural, and graceful among Italian composers. 
Proceeded to the study of Canova, the famous Venetian sculp- 
tor, to inquire for my travelling companion G , and to see 
some of the works of the great artist. Walked through the rooms 
among casts, models, and sculptures, done by Canova or his pu- 
pils. I shall mention only two or three of the most striking sculp- 
tures by Canova which I saw there. A colossal group of These- 
us killing the Centaur, formed of two large pieces to be afterwards 
joined together,—this is not yet quite finished. It was ordered 
by Bonaparte for Milan, and the Milanese government have, of 
course, not countermanded the order. It is to be sent thither. 
A beautiful figure of a dancing Nymph for a most exquisite 
figure of a naked Nymph, awakened by the song of love. She is 
recumbent, and raising herself a little,—turns her head to listen to 
the enchanting strains of the god who sits near her feet, with a 
lvre in his hands. This charming figure is for the Prince Regent 
of England. A very fine head of Canova, executed by himself on 
a large scale, in white marble, and considered an admirable like- 
ness,—a group of Venus and Mars, just begun. Venus appears 
to be clinging round the neck of Mars in an amorous or beseech- 
ing manner; but the whole is so merely in a state of commence- 
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ment, that it is not possible to form any correct idea of what it 
may be when finished. While looking at these fine things, the 
figure of Mr. J— B— started up before me, and inquired, very 
kindly, what had brought me into this part of the world, &c. &c. 
He is much altered by illness, and looks very pale and weak. He 
said he had not yet recovered from the shock given to his consti- 
tution by the rupture of a blood vessel which happened to him in 
Paris. In a room of Canova’s Studio are hung up excellent en- 
gravings of this artist’s works. 

After dinner, visited St. Peter’s church; passed over the bridge 
of St. Angelo, and, leaving on the right the circular fortress of 
that name, (formerly the tomb of Adrian, afterwards converted 
into a fortress, and rendered peculiarly interesting by its intimate 
connexion with some of the most glorious names and events of 
Roman history,) advanced along the unpromising street that con- 
ducts directly to the Basilica of the Vatican, commonly called St. 
Peter’s church. On first entering the Piazza, here your eye is 
at once called off from the ornamented front of the church to the 
simple, and majestic, and prodigious colonnade, sweeping away to 
the right and left in two grand uniform curves. In the centre of 
the Piazza stands the beautiful and entire Egyptian obelisk of red 
granite, brought from Heliopolis during the reign of Caligula. 
This obelisk was placed here by Sextus V. It has no hierogly- 
phics. Height, exclusive of pedestal, 113 palms. Its greatest 
breadth 12 palms. Total height, including pedestal and cross, 180 
palms. On each side of this obelisk, towards the colonnade, stands 
a fountain of a remarkable elegant appearance. When I first en- 
tered this Piazza, my eye was offended by the buildings of the Va- 
tican, that rise to the northwest, close beside the church and co- 
lonnade, and which seemed to me to injure materially the effect of 
these principal objects. These buildings rise high and irregular 
on one side, and, from their position and appearance, struck upon 
my eye as huge excrescences, disfiguring the beauty of this mag- 
nificent piazza. I may be very far wrong in my judgment, but 
such was the impression instantly produced upon me by these ac- 
companiments. 

The portico of St. Peter’s is very grand. At each extremity is 
a vestibule containing an equestrian statue, the one of Constantine 
the Great, the other of Charlemagne. Looking along from either 
of these vestibules to the other, the effect is striking. Including 
them, the length of the portico is 638 palms, its breadth 54. On 
entering the church, the eye is at first unable to judge correctly of 
distances and magnitudes; every thing appears nearer and smaller 
than it is in reality. Indeed, the richness and splendour of the 
decorations bewilder the eye for a time; and in its wanderings 
over a multiplicity of many coloured and glittering details, it loses 
that kind of indescribable impression which is produced by vast 
and simple unity. The gilded stucco of the moulded and ‘ high- 
embowed roof,’—the beautiful and finely-polished marbles that 
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form pillars, and pilasters, and tombs, and statues, around you,— 
the towering altar, that rises with its four immense twisted co- 
lumns of gilded bronze under the great dome,—every thing that 
you see is fine and brilliant;—but it is only after the first impress- 
ions give place to a sober calculation of the immensity and gran- 
deur of the whole fabric, that the emotion of sublimity is felt—and 
it is felt. But, to see and understand the greatness of St. Peter’s 
church, you must visit it more times than one, and you must as- 
cend to the highest point of steady footing, just under the great 
ball that crowns the summit; but of this in its place. The tombs 
of popes ornament the interior of St. Peter’s with a profusion of 
fine marbles and rich sculpture. Approaching the great altar, you 
are struck by the magnificence of this lofty and beautiful piece of 
metallic architecture. The bronze employed in this altar was tak- 
en from the Pantheon, and it is said to weigh 186,392 pounds, (the 
Italian pound is 12 ounces.) The expense of its formation is said 
to have exceeded 100,000 scudi, and the gilding of it alone to have 
cost 40,000 scudi of gold. I do not well understand this calcula- 
tion, but I am in a Catholic country, where faith is required as 
the foundation of all good belief; so I pass the account. Looking 
up here, beside the great altar, the grand cupola astonishes you by 
its altitude and fine proportions. It is indeed grand, and was 
worthy of the genius of Michael Angelo. On my first visit to 
this church, there was some fine music performed in the Capella 
del Coro. Here I heard, for the first time, the voices of some of 
those unfortunate beings who have a matured human shape, but 
are neither men nor women. The soft, and sweet, and melancho- 
ly tones of their fine voices pleased me, and yet distressed me. A 
few electric flashes of horrible reflection upon their hideous desti- 
ny passed through my soul, and made my blood boil with indig- 
nation against the hellish miscreants by whom such a monstrous 
violation of nature was invented and executed. The unhappy vic- 
tims to whom I have alluded were accompanied by some ‘excel- 
lent tenor and bass voices, and by the old and celebrated organ of 
the chapel. Under the great altar is the sepulchre, or ‘ Corfess- 
lone di S. Pietro.’ On the balustrade that surrounds this sepul- 
chre, are disposed 112 large gilded lamps, which are kept almost 
constantly burning. Around this sanctified place, and before al- 
tars in different parts of the church, were kneeling, men, women, 
and children, whose devotion seemed to be easily interrupted by 
curiosity, since they kept turning about every moment to look at 
us with the quick and keen eye of inquiry, while their lips conti- 
nued to move mechanically in their accustomed exercise. In my 
after-visits to St. Peter’s, I remarked the same inattention of the 
people to the duties in which they were engaged. 
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ART. VII.— Memair read to the Agricultural Society of Pennsy|- 
vania, January 19, 1819; by William Rawle, Esq. 


Pus interesting memoir, read but a few days since, will very 

soon be given entire to the public; the society having unani- 
mously presented their thanks to Mr. Rawle, and requested a 
copy for publication. Having participated in the pleasure of hearing 
it we are enabled to present the following extract, and have to re- 
gret that our limits render it necessarily so short. The subject of the 
discourse was the policy of our encouraging migration from Eu- 
rope to this country. And now, whilst the belief is extending 
among the people of Europe, that America is anxious to entice 
away their labourers and their artisans, it is gratifying to find ad- 
vanced by such respectable authority the language which the 
dignity of this nation requires it to hold; that we do not need nor 
desire any other accession to our numbers than that which is sup- 
plied by the natural increase of our own native population. The 
duty of giving an hospitable reception to such strangers as may 
come to dwell among us is however fully recognised, and many 
topics subservient to the principal question are amply illustrated; 
but we have room only for what is subjoined. 


‘ Our citizens at present form three general classes. 1st. Those 
who practise the productive art of agriculture, including the rais- 
ing of animal food. 2d. Those who are engaged in manufactures, 
and 3d. Those who pursue commerce, 

‘ The great preponderance of the first class, in point of numbers, 
impresses a character on the present discussion. Were we merely 
a nation of merchants or artists or warriors, different principles 
would be found to apply. 

‘ There is an obvious distinction between admitting and inviting 
immigration. A nation in a state of peace and safety ought not to 
deny a hospitable reception to the fugitive from oppression or mis- 
fortune at home. This is the debt of humanity. But considerations 
of a ‘different nature press upon us when we examine whether it 
is now expedient to take pains to invite the inhabitants of other 
nations to join our community. 

‘ This is a legitimate question of self-interest and depends on our 
own wants. 

‘1st. Do we require them to improve our own Condition? 

‘2d. Do we require them for our own safety? 

‘3d. Is the present population too small in respect to the quan- 
tity of land? 

‘4th. Is‘our own natural increase too slow? 

‘1st. In about two hundred years a population exceeding six mil- 
lions of free persons is found in the full and useful possession of 
one soil. A small proportion of these millions is composed of re- 
cent emigrants from Europe. Much the greatest part consists of 


descendants from the original emigrants. 
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‘ Possessed of the arts and sciences of Europe, we have enlarged 
and improved on them till we feel no inferiority in whatever tends 
to promote the domestic convenience and increase the rational 
blessings of life. What we do not already know and practise is 
easily obtained by literary communications; the times are past 
when knowledge could only be acquired by actual inspection. We 
need no information from other quarters to improve our political 
systems, unless it is to teach us what we ought to avoid. 

¢‘ History affords no instance of a republican form of government 
more perfect in theory or more successful in practice than our 
own. A full comparison of advantages and defects would at pre- 
sent be misplaced. It is sufficient to say, that if any improvements 
in principle or effect should in time be found necessary, it is most 
probable that they will be better discovered and administered by 
ourselves than by strangers, however sound and friendly their in- 
tentions may be. 

‘2d. Nor do we require an extraneous accession of numbers to 
contribute to our safety, if ill fortune should again involve us in 
defensive hostility. ‘The events of our second war assure us that 
our numbers, skilfulness and courage, are sufficient for our own 
protection. 

‘3 and 4. What other motives can impel us to desire an increase 
of population in this mode? 

‘Is our produce more than we consume? Commerce carries away 
the surplus; we need not invite others merely to consume it at 
home. 

* Have we lands that require cultivation? We have millions, and 
by gradual acquisition shall have many millions more, which will 
hereafter be covered by our own natural increase. The land does 
not so much require the people as our own people will in time 
require the land. 3 

‘ A view of the census of 1790, compared with that of 1810, suf- 
ficiently shows the progress of natural increase. 

‘In 1790, ‘the total white, or free population, amounted to 
3,231,630, in 1810 to 6,037,559. 

‘Thus in twenty years it was almost doubled. What proportion 
of this increase is to be credited to immigration, we have no ma- 
terials to calculate. ‘he next census will doubtless show a pro- 
portional increase beyond that of 1810, and it is certain that the 
migration to this country has been very great since the peace. In 
1817, the only year of which we have certain data, the number 
amounted to 22,240, It is believed however, not to have been so 
great before nor since. But we may justly refer to single states, 
out of which it is probable the quantity of migration has been in 
proportion greater than any other, and into which, it is certain, 
migration has been very small. 

* Connecticut in 1790, contained of free inhabitants 235,182; in 
1810, 261,632. From New Jersey, which like Connecticut, has 
no bodies of profitable vacant land, on which to spread a super- 
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abundance of population, there has also been a considerable emi- 
gration. Her population of the same character amounted, in 1790, 
to 172,716: in 1810 to 237,711. 

* On comparing the tables, it will be found, that the population 
of every one of the old states in the union has increased; although 
from every state considerable bodies of emigrants have removed 
to cultivate the additional territories acquired towards the west. 

‘ There is no mystery in the principle which produced the result. 
When a population is so overcharged as to render subsistence dif- 
ficult, the removal of the excess.renews the means of subsistence 
to those who remain, and revives the tendency to natural in- 
crease. 

‘ From these considerations, it seems to follow, that this country 
is not required to make any material alteration in its polity, for 
the purpose of alluring strangers to join it.’ 


_ 





Art. VIII.—Letter from Lieutenant General Kellermann, on the 
battle of Marengo. 
(Translated from La Bibliotheque Historique, of October, 1818.] 


a IR—I observe in your third volume an article upon the monu- 
‘ment erected at Marseilles, in honour of general Dessaix, by 
which it appears you share the common misapprehension as to the 
last circumstance of his life; a misapprehension created and en- 
couraged by that man whose inordinate ambition and envy could 
more easily brook the glory of the dead, than of the living. 

It is said that general Dessaix, by the sacrifice of his life, gained 
the victory at Marengo. 

God forbid that I should desire to diminish the glory of that 
illustrious commander and virtuous citizen; but he gathered a 
sufficient harvest of his own, without having need to deprive others 
of what was properly theirs. The truth is, he had no share in 
the decisive movement which restored victory to our banners at 
Marengo. 

The French army was composed, in the beginning of that affair, 
of the corps of generals Lannes and Victor. Weakened in men, 
ammunitions, and artillery, it was obliged towards noon, to cease 
fighting, and abandon the field of battle. ‘The battalions, half de- 
stroyed, retired across the plain, protected by the younger general 
Kellerman’s brigade of cavalry; and, thanks to the slowness with 
which the Austrians debauched from the morass of the Bormida, 
and the false direction taken by their numerous cavalry, these 
scattered remnants found a refuge behind the corps commanded 
by Dessaix. 

The first consul, elated by his success at Montebello, had an- 
ticipated a chase rather than a battle, and had detached this corps 
towards Novi, to cut off the enemy’s retreat to Genoa. Dessaix 
was hastily recalled, he had just taken a position near St. Juliano, 
when general Kellerman with his brigade of cavalry arrived there, 
and met the aid-de-camp Savary, who was waiting to tell him the 
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battle was to be renewed, and to deliver the first consul’s order, 
that he should support the attack of general Dessaix. 

Of Kellerman’s brigade, there was left but 400 horse, fatigued 
with eight hours fighting, and repeated charges; and it was with 
Dessaix’ corps of 3 or 4000 infantry, and these 400 horse, they 
ventured to renew the battle. 

This handful of combatants moved forward, whilst the Aus- 
trian army advanced, as it had a right to expect, to certain vic- 
tory. The two corps approached; a discharge of artillery was 
heard, ard Dessaix fell, mortally wounded. The forces were too 
unequal, and this remainder of the French army so imprudently 
risked, could not sustain the shock; all was confusion; all took 
to flight. General Kellerman, concealed by vineyards, observed 
the destruction of our infantry, and the disorder of the enemy, 
who gave themselves up to an incautious pursuit. At this despe- 
rate moment, considering only the danger of his compatriots, he 
threw his corps, as a forlorn hope, among the Austrians, whom 
he surprised without cartridges in their muskets, and in the con- 
fusion of victory. Six thousand grenadiers were crushed under 
the horses’ feet, or laid down their arms instantly. The mass of 
the enemy, panic struck, and believing they had to do with an 
unexpected reinforcement, fied in disorder toward the Bormida, 
and yielded us a victory they might easily have disputed. The 
feeble corps of general Kellerman was left alone for some time, 
between the two armies, and that of the first consul was in such 
a state of annihilation and confusion, that a sufficient force could 
not be collected to complete the destruction of the enemy. 

The Austrian general, however, acknowledged himself van- 
quished, and the next day proposed a capitulation, which surren- 
dered Italy to us. This is a faithful relation of the decisive cir- 
cumstance of the battle; numerous witnesses still live who can 
attest it, and it can be denied by none. 

Dessaix, therefore, was already dead, and the troops in com- 
plete route, when Kellerman precipitated himself into the midst 
of the enemy, and snatched from them the victory; the praise of 
which is due to him and the brave men that devoted themselves 
with him. And if the commander in chief of the French army, 
to relieve himself from the obligations of gratitude to him that 
had (unintentionally, it is true) placed the crown of Italy upon 
his head, dissembled the services thus rendered to him; if he 
thought it his interest to give the credit toa chief that had fallen; 
if general Kellerman preserved a modest silence, and contented 
himself until now, with the good opinion of his fellow soldiers, 
it becomes his duty to break that silence, and to restore the true 
knowledge of a memorable explvuit, now when it is attempted to 
torm of it the brightest flower in the crown of general Dessaix. 

I ask not that you should publish this letter; for why recall the 
remembrance of victories, the fruits of which a madman has thrown 
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away? The battle of Marengo is of no more importance to us than 
those of Zama and Pharsalia. 

But I invite you, to rectify, when occasion shall present, the 
error you have committed on this subject, and to give to every 
one the credit which he deserves. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
KELLERMANN, Lieutenant General, 





Art. IX.—An Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New- 
York Historical Society, December 7, 1818; by Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Esq. 


WE cannot more distinctly evince our admiration of this elo- 

quent address than by extracting fully from its pages. And 
we shall detain our readers only to observe, that nothing has re- 
cently appeared more creditable to the present condition of Ame- 
rican literature nor more auspicious to its future character. While 
our learned societies annually receive discourses in such excellent 
taste, so truly national in sentiment, so rich in the exposition of 
interesting facts, and so classically chaste in diction, we need not 
“* despair of the republic,” —of letters. 

Mr. Verplanck has adopted a theme not less instructive than 
flattering to our national pride, in the commemoration of some of 
those virtuous and enlightened men of Europe, who, long ago, 
looking with a prophetic eye towards the destinies of this new 
world, and regarding it as the chosen refuge of freedom and truth 
were moved by a holy ambition to become the ministers of the 
most High, in bestowing upon it the blessing of religion, morals, 
letters and liberty. 

The first of these, in time, and in merit too, was the good Las 
Casas, whose fame, slandered, as we believe, by the historian 
Robertson, who imputes to him the introduction of African sla- 
very into America, is successfully vindicated by a satisfactory 
exposure of the source of Robertson’s error, and by a collection of 
the testimony of numerous authorities, which prove the im- 
maculate purity of the conduct of Las Casas. Nor should we con- 
sider the question remote in interest, because his exertions aimed 
more immediately at the melioration of the southern continent, for 
as Mr. V. most justly observes, ‘ Whenever the historical in- 
quirer can efface the stains which time or malice has left upon the 
fame of the wise and good, he effects.many of the grandest objects 
of history. He strips away from vice the apology and consolation 
which it finds in the frailty of erring virtue. He excites the in- 
genuous mind to measure its ambition by a more perfect standard 
of moral and intellectual worth. He gives new strength to the 
purest and most exalted sentiments of our nature, by enabling us 
to embody, in some permanent form of active virtue, those mag- 
nificent, but undefined ideas of possible excellence, which some- 
times float before the mind in its better hours; and then vanish 
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away for ever, before the breath of the world. If “ that man is 
little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force on the 
plain of Marathon, and whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona,” surely he too is to be pitied whose heart 
swells with no emotion when the mist of falsehood is thus rolled 
away, and the form of moral greatness stands unveiled before 
him, in all its majesty, towering far above the highest elevation 
of selfish ambition; like the pillar of Pompey, rising aloft in soli- 
grandeur amid the waste and subject plain.’ 

The early colonization of New-England, an extraordinary epoch 
in the history of colonization, is thus noticed. ‘ Never, until that 
time, had such high principles, and such noble minds, been en- 
gaged in the great work of extending the bounds of the civilized 
world. Most of the founders of new states have been driven abroad 
by necessity; while in others, the spirit of adventure was kindled 
sometimes by restless ambition, or political discontent; sometimes 
by enlightened views of commercial profit, but oftener by wild 
dreams of sudden wealth. But, in the fathers of New-England, we 
behold a body of men, who, for the liberty of faith alone, reso- 
lutely and deliberately exchanged the delights of home and the 
comforts of civilized life, for toil and danger, for an ungenial cli- 
mate anda rugged soil. They were neither desperate adventurers, 
nor ignorant fanatics; on the contrary, there is every evidence 
that they universally possessed a much higher degree of mental 
cultivation, than was common at that period among the English 
people. Indeed, the austerity of the moral habits of their imme- 
diate descendants, and the remarkable freedom of their language 
from the provincial dialects of England, afford ample evidence of 
the general character of their ancestors. 

‘ Nay, even if in the pride of a vain philosophy, we should 
choose to suspect the praises of this portion of our English an- 
cestry as being but the delusions of national vanity, and to dwell 
more upon their faults and follies than on their virtues, still it 1s 
impossible to refuse some share of admiration to the talents and 
courage of these voluntary exiles, if we regard them merely as a 
portion of that party in church and state, which, to borrow the 
coarse but strong language of Warburton, had out-fought the ca- 
valiers, outprayed the puritans, and outwitted the parliament. The 
period at which they lived, is very remarkable for having been 
fertile in every form of irregular greatness, and they partook 


largely of the character of their times. In every great exertion of 


genius, in that age, whether in poetry, in eloquence, in moral theo- 
logical speculation or in active life, there was an incongruous and 
unaccountable mixture of the gigantic and the childish—of glori- 
ous truth and miserable prejudice. Pope’s criticism on the poetry 
of Milton, may serve for a universal description of the talents of 


that day. 


Milton’s strong pinion now not Heav'n can bound, 
Now serpent-like, in puns, he sweeps the ground. 
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This defect of taste, however, was the most venial error of the 
age; the greatest one, and that which casts a dark shade over our 
own early history, was the spirit of religious persecution. The 
reason of the seventeenth century—and never surely was human 
reason more active or vigorous—had advanced no farther than to 
perceive and allow the conflict of opposite duties, that of the ma- 
gistrate to punish, and of the martyr to suffer. ‘The rest was left 
to the justice or mercy of heaven. On this single point, the doc- 
tors of Rome, of Geneva, and of Oxford, were of one opinion. 
The toleration of Cromwell’s reign, imperfect as it was, and com- 
prehending neither the Catholic, the Unitarian, the Quaker, nor 
the Jew, was but one of the arts of political management, by which 
he raised himself to power, and can scarcely be considered as in- 
dicating in him or in his party at large, any settled and clearly 
defined principle:* while the qualified freedom of worship allowed 
to the Huguenots in France, was a measure of necessity extorted 
and defended by force. 

‘ About the same time that Bossuet, the most illustrious cham- 
pion of the church of Rome, was engaged in maintaining, with all 
the force of his overwhelming eloquence and inexhaustible inge- 
nuity, that the sovereign was bound to use his authority in extir- 
pating false religions from the state; the Scotch commissioners, in 
London, were remonstrating, in the name of their national church, 
against the introduction of “ a sinful and ungodly toleration in 
matters of religion;”} whilst the whole body of the English pres- 
byterian clergy, in their official papers, protested against the 
schemes of Cromwell’s party, and solemnly declared, “ that they 
detested and abhorred toleration.” “‘ My judgment,” said Baxter, 
a man noted in his day for moderation, ““ I have always freely 
made known—I abhor unlimited liberty or toleration of all.” 
‘“* Toleration,” said Edwards, another distinguished divine, “ will 
make the kingdom.a chaos, a Babel, another Amsterdam, a So- 
dom, an Egypt, a Babylon. Toleration is the grand work of the 
devil, his master-piece and chief engine to uphold his tottering 
kingdom: it is the most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy 
all religion, lay all waste and bring in all evil. It is a most trans- 
cendent, catholique and fundamental evil. As original sin is the 
fundamental sin, having the seed and spawn of all sins in it, so 
toleration hath all errors in it and all evils.” The dragonades ot 
Louis XIV. the bloody sentences of the star-chamber, and the 
savage persecutions of the Remonstrants, in Holland, and of the 
Quakers, by the Independents of England and America, afforded 
terrible commentaries on these doctrines. Now and then, indeed, 
some purer spirits could pierce through this gloom, and anticipate 
the lights of a succeeding age. Even in that day, Fenelon could 


* A sufficient proof of this may be found in the treatment of John Biddle, the 
learned Unitarian, during the protecturate. See Biographia Britannica. Art. 


Biddle. 
+ Lord Clarendon—History of the Rebellion, Book XII. 
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inculcate upon his royal pupil, that power might make men hy- 
pocrites, but could not make them converts; and Jeremy Taylor 
raised his voice for “ the liberty of prophesying,” and eloquently 
testified against the “ unreasonableness of prescribing to other 
men’s faith, and the iniquity of persecuting differing opinions.” 

‘ Yet these were but solitary and unheeded examples, and the 
voices of these sons of peace were drowned amidst the clash of 
arms and the clamours of controversy. 

‘ The glory of having first set an example of a practical and 
extensive system of religious freedom, was reserved for America; 
and the first legislator who fully recognised the rights of consei- 
ence, was Roger Williams, a name less illustrious than it deserves 
to be; for although his eccentricities of conduct and opinion, may 
sometimes provoke a smile, he was a man of genius and of virtue, 
of admirable firmness, courage, and disinterestedness, and of un- 
bounded benevolence. 

‘ He was a native of Wales, and emigrated to New-England, in 
1630. He was then a young man, of austere life and popular man- 
ners, full of reading, skilled in controversy, and gifted with a 
rapid, copious, and vehement eloquence. The writers of those 
days represent him as being full of turbulent and singular opi- 
nions, “‘ and the whole country,” saith the quaint Cotton Mather, 
‘“‘ was soon like to be set on fire by the rapid motion of a wind- 
mill in the head of this one man.”* The heresy which appeared 
most grievous to his brethren, was his zeal for unqualified religi- 
ous liberty. In the warmth of his charity, he contended for “ free- 
dom of conscience, even to Papists and Arminians, with security 
of civil peace to all; a doctrine which filled the Massachusetts 
clergy with horror and alarm. “ He violently urged,” says Cotton 
Mather, “ that the civil magistrate might not punish breaches of 
the first table of the commandments, which utterly took away 
from the authority all capacity to prevent the land which they 
had purchased on purpose for a recess from such things, from be- 
coming such a sink of abominations as would have been the re- 
proach and ruin of Christianity in these parts of the world.” 

‘In addition to these most “ disturbant and offensive doc- 
trines,” Mather charges him with preaching against the royal 
charter of the colony, “ on an insignificant pretence of wrong 
therein done unto the Indians.” To his fervent zeal for liberty of 
opinion, this singular man united an equal degree of tenacity to 
every article of his own narrow creed. He objected to the custom 
of returning thanks after meat, as, in some manner, involving a 
corruption of primitive and pure worship; he refused to join any 
of the churches in Boston, unless they would first make a public 
and solemn deciaration of their repentance for having communed 


* Cotton Mather—Magnalia. Book VII. in the chapter, entitled Little Fores. 
or the spirit of Rigid Separation in one remarkable zealot, &c. 
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with the church of England, and when his doctrines of religious 
liberty were condemned by the clergy, he wrote to his own church 
at Salem, “‘ that if they would not separate as well from the 
churches of New-England as of Old, he would separate from 
them.” 

‘ All his peculiar opinions, whether true or erroneous, were 
alike offensive to his puritan brethren, and controversy soon 
waxed warm. Some logicians, more tolerant or politic than the 
rest, attempted to reconcile the disputants by a whimsical, and 
not very intelligible sophism. ‘They approved not, said they, of 
persecuting men for conscience’ sake, but solely for correcting 
them for sinning against conscience; and so not persecuting, but 
punishing heretics. Williams was not a man who could be im- 
posed upon by words, or intimidated by threats; and he accord- 
ingly persevered in inculcating his doctrines publicly and vehe- 
mently. The clergy, after having endeavoured in vain to shake 
him by argument and remonstrance, at last determined to call in 
the aid of the civil authority; and the general court, after due 
consideration of the case, passed sentence of banishment upon 
him, or, as they phrased it, “* ordered his removal out of the ju- 
risdiction of the court.” Some of the men in power had deter- 
mined that he should be sent to England; but, when they sent to 
take him, they found that, with his usual spirit of resolute inde- 
pendence, he had already departed, no one knew whither, accom- 
panied by a few of his people, who, to use their own language, 
had gone with their beloved pastor “ to seek their providences.” 
After some wanderings, he pitched his tent at a place, to which 
he gave the name of Providence, and there became the founder 
and legislator of the colony of Rhode-Island. There he continued 
to rule, sometimes as the governor, and always as the guide and 
father of the settlement, for forty-eight years, employing himself 
in acts of kindness to his former enemies, affording relief to the 
distressed, and offering an asylum to the persecuted. The govern- 
ment of his colony was formed on his favourite principle, that in 
matters of faith and worship, every citizen should walk according 
to the light of his own conscience, without restraint or interfer- 
ence from the civil magistrate. During a visit which Williams 
made to England, in 1643, for the purpose of procuring a colonial 
charter, he published a formal and laboured vindication of this 
doctrine, under the title of “‘ The Bloody Tenant, or a Dialogue 
between Truth and Peace.” In this work, which was written with 
his usual boldness and decision, he anticipated most of the argu- 
ments, which, fifty years after, attracted so much attention, when 
they were brought forward by ‘Locke. His own conduct in power; 
was in perfect accordance with his speculative opinions; and when, 
in his old age, the order of his littlke community was disturbed by 
an irruption of Quaker preachers, he combated them only in pam- 
phlets and public disputations, and contented himself with over- 
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whelming their doctrines with a torrent of learning, invective, syl- 

logisms and puns.* 

‘It should also be remembered, to the honour of Roger Wil- 
liams, that no one of the early colonists, without excepting Wil- 
liam Penn himself, equalled him in justice and benevolence 
towards the Indians. He laboured incessantly, and with much 
success, to enlighten and conciliate them, and by this means ac- 
quired a personal influence among them, which he had frequently 
the enviable satisfaction of exerting in behalf of those who had 
banished him. It is not the least remarkable or characteristic 
incident of his varied life, that within one year after his exile, and 
while he was yet hot with controversy, and indignant at his 
wrongs, his first interference with the affairs of his former colony 
was to protect its frontier settlements from an Indian massacre. 
From that time forward, though he was never permitted to return 
to Massachusetts, he was frequently employed by the govern- 
ment of that province in negotiations with the Indians, and other 
business of the highest importance to their interests. Even Cot- 
ton Mather, in spite of his steadfast abhorrence of Williams’s 
heresy, seems to have been touched with the magnanimity and 
kindness of the man, and after having stigmatized him as “ the 
infamous Korah of New-England,” he confesses, a little reluct- 
antly, that “‘ for the forty years after his exile he acquitted him- 
self so laudably, that many judicious people judged him to have 
had the root of the matter in him, during the long winter of his 
retirement.” ’ 

We are aware that whether Williams, as a legislator, is justly 
entitled to take precedence of lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
in the exalted merit of introducing a system of complete religious 
toleration, is a question upon which there is a difference of opi- 
nion perhaps irreconcileable, ‘ adhuc sub judice lis est, and we 
should be glad to see it fully discussed. Mr. Verplanck, though 
he gives the palm to Williams, does not appear to underrate either 
of his rivals in fame. 

* Lord Baltimore had neither the talents nor the eccentricities of 
Roger Williams, but he was a man of strong sense and great 
worth. He had passed with reputation through several offices of 
high political trust and importance, under James I.; but, in 1624, 
he resigned all his employments on becoming a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He then projected a colony at Newfound- 
land, but after visiting his settlement twice, bestowing great ex- 
pense and labour upon it, and once in person rescuing it from a 


* The title of one of his books against George Fox, and his follower, Bur- 
rowes, is * The Fox digged out of his Burrows.’ 

t Mather—Magnalia Americana, Book VII. cap. 2. Collections of Massache- 
setts Historical Society, VI. 245. VII. 3. VIII. 2. IX. 23. X. 15. &e. &e. 
Brooks’ Lives of the Puritans, III. 477. Chalmers’ Political Annals, p- 269 
Quarto edit. Dr. Trumbull (Hist. U. S. vol. I. p. 105.) speaks of Williams with 
cold praise, though he calls him a * gentleman of benevolence.’ 
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with the church of England, and when his doctrines of religious 
liberty were condemned by the clergy, he wrote to his own church 
at Salem, “ that if they would not separate as well from the 
churches of New-England as of Old, he would separate from 
them.” 

‘ All his peculiar opinions, whether true or erroneous, were 
alike offensive to his puritan brethren, and controversy soon 
waxed warm. Some logicians, more tolerant or politic than the 
rest, attempted to reconcile the disputants by a whimsical, and 
not very intelligible sophism. They approved not, said they, of 
persecuting men for conscience’ sake, but solely for correcting 
them for sinning against conscience; and so not persecuting, but 
punishing heretics. Williams was not a man who could be im- 
posed upon by words, or intimidated by threats; and he accord- 
ingly persevered in inculcating his doctrines publicly and vehe- 
mently. The clergy, after having endeavoured in vain to shake 
him by argument and remonstrance, at last determined to call in 
the aid of the civil authority; and the general court, after due 
consideration of the case, passed sentence of banishment upon 
him, or, as they phrased it, “* ordered his removal out of the ju- 
risdiction of the court.”” Some of the men in power had deter- 
mined that he should be sent to England; but, when they sent to 
take him, they found that, with his usual spirit of resolute inde- 
pendence, he had already departed, no one knew whither, accom- 
panied by a few of his people, who, to use their own language, 
had gone with their beloved pastor “ to seek their providences.” 
After some wanderings, he pitched his tent at a place, to which 
he gave the name of Providence, and there became the founder 
and legislator of the colony of Rhode-Island. There he continued 
to rule, sometimes as the governor, and always as the guide and 
father of the settlement, for forty-eight years, employing himself 
in acts of kindness to his former enemies, affording relief to the 
distressed, and offering an asylum tothe persecuted. The govern- 
ment of his colony was formed on his favourite principle, that in 
matters of faith and worship, every citizen should walk according 
to the light of his own conscience, without restraint or interfer- 
ence from the civil magistrate. During a visit which Williams 
made to England, in 1643, for the purpose of procuring a colonial 
charter, he published a formal and laboured vindication of this 
doctrine, under the title of “‘ The Bloody Tenant, or a Dialogue 
between Truth and Peace.” In this work, which was written with 
his usual boldness and decision, he anticipated most of the argu- 
ments, which, fifty years after, attracted so much attention, when 
they were brought forward by Locke. His own conduct in power; 
was in perfect accordance with his speculative opinions; and when, 
in his old age, the order of his little community was disturbed by 
an irruption of Quaker preachers, he combated them only in pam- 
phlets and public disputations, and contented himself with over- 
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whelming their doctrines with a torrent of learning, invective, syl- 
logisms and puns.* 

‘It should also be remembered, to the honour of Roger Wil- 
liams, that no one of the early colonists, without excepting Wil- 
liam Penn himself, equalled him in justice and benevolence 
towards the Indians. He laboured incessantly, and with much 
success, to enlighten and conciliate them, and by this means ac- 
quired a personal influence among them, which he had frequently 
the enviable satisfaction of exerting in behalf of those who had 
banished him. It is not the least remarkable or characteristic 
incident of his varied life, that within one year after his exile, and 
while he was yet hot with controversy, and indignant at his 
wrongs, his first interference with the affairs of his former colony 
was to protect its frontier settlements from an Indian massacre. 
From that time forward, though he was never permitted to return 
to Massachusetts, he was frequently employed by the govern- 
ment of that province in negotiations with the Indians, and other 
business of the highest importance to their interests. Even Cot- 
ton Mather, in spite of his steadfast abhorrence of Williams’s 
heresy, seems to have been touched with the magnanimity and 
kindness of the man, and after having stigmatized him as “ the 
infamous Korah of New-England,” he confesses, a little reluct- 
antly, that “ for the forty years after his exile he acquitted him- 
self so laudably, that many judicious people judged him to have 
had the root of the matter in him, during the long winter of his 
retirement.” ’+ 

We are aware that whether Williams, as a legislator, is justly 
entitled to take precedence of lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
in the exalted merit of introducing a system of complete religious 
toleration, is a question upon which there is a difference of opi- 
nion perhaps irreconcileable, ‘ adhuc sub judice lis est,’ and we 
should be glad to see it fully discussed. Mr. Verplanck, though 
he gives the palm to Williams, does not appear to underrate either 
of his rivals in fame. 

* Lord Baltimore had neither the talents nor the eccentricities of 
Roger Williams, but he was a man of strong sense and great 
worth. He had passed with reputation through several offices of 
high political trust and importance, under James I.; but, in 1624, 
he resigned all his employments on becoming a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He then projected a colony at Newfound- 
land, but after visiting his settlement twice, bestowing great ex- 
pense and labour upon it, and once in person rescuing it from a 


* The title of one of his bocks against George Fox, and his follower, Bur- 
rowes, is ‘ The Fox digged out of his Burrows.’ 

t Mather—Magnalia Americana, Book VII. cap. 2. Collections of Massache- 
setts Historical Society, VI. 245. VIL. 3. VIII. 2. IX. 23. X. 15. &e. &e. 
Brooks’ Lives of the Puritans, II. 477. Chalmers’ Political Annals, p- 269 
Quarto edit. Dr. Trumbull (Hist. U. S. vol. I. p. 105.) speaks of Williams with 
cold praise, though he calls him a * gentleman of benevolence.’ 
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French invasion; despairing of success he abandoned his proprie- 
tary rights there, and procured a patent for Maryland. After he 
had visited and explored the country, he died, while he was en- 
gaged in making the necessary preparatory arrangements for his 
undertaking, and before the charter had passed the forms of office; 
so that there is scarce any historical record of his share in the 
colonial administration of Maryland. But the little that tradition 
has preserved respecting him, speaks volumes in his praise. We 
know that he displayed the most perfect good faith in all his 
transactions with the natives, and that it was to him that Mary- 
land was indebted for such a liberal code of religious equality, 
that the province soon became the refuge, not only of the Catholics 
who fled from Great Britain, but of the puritans who were driven 
from Virginia, and of the quakers exiled from New England.* 

‘ His son, the second lord Baltimore, deserves also to be named 
with honour, as having inherited the enterprise and the tolerant 
spirit of his father. 

‘ These admirable examples remained without imitation for near- 
ly half a century, until 1682, when William Penn repeated the 
same experiment on a much greater scale, and laid the foundation 
of the government of Pennsylvania, with this “ grand fundamen- 
tal,” as he termed it, “ that every person should enjoy the free pro- 
fession of his faith, and exercise of worship, in such way as he 
should in his conscience believe most acceptable.” 

‘The resemblance of character between Penn and Roger Wil- 
liams is striking. Penn, like Williams, was enthusiastic without 
bemg bigoted; he had the same benevolence, the same scorn of 
intellectual slavery, the same love of controversy; and, above all, 
the same habitual inflexibility of purpose and opinion. But he had 
mixed more widely in the world, had more experience, and more 
knowledge of character, a more bustling activity of disposition, 
greater skill in the conduct of affairs, and, perhaps, a little more 
of worldly ambition, as well as much more of worldly wisdom. 
He appeared, too, on a more magnificent theatre of action, and has 
left the impress of his own peculiar character very deeply stamped 
upon the opinions and institutions of England and of America. 

‘Among the most remarkable peculiarities of his mind, was that 
singular inflexibility of which I have spoken; and he was in the 
habit of applying it indiscriminately to the noblest and to the most 
paltry uses. His range of knowledge was extensive, he had look- 
ed, with an observant eye, upon many forms of character and 
modes of life, and he deemed it to be his duty to declare his set- 
tled opinion upon every subject which fell in his way, and to take a 
part in every controversy as soon as it arose. 

‘It mattered nothing, whether the subject was of little import- 
ance or of great, he was always stiff in his opinions, bold in his 


* Chalmers’ Political Annals, p. 200, 4to. London. Biographia Britannica. 
article ‘Calvert.’ Marshall’s Washington, I. 80—83. 
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avowal of them, ready and copious in expounding them, and in- 
genious in their defence. Yet in spite of these foibles, every lu- 
dicrous association is repelled from his character, by the admira- 
tion which he excites when we behold him inculcating the purest 
doctrines of religion with the fervour of an apostle, and defending 
the dearest interests of his country and the most sacred rights of 
man with an ability, a courage, and a sagacity which would have 
done honour to Hambden or Algernon Sidney. 

‘ He lived in an age of controversy and intolerance, both religious 
and political, and for a considerable part of his life, he publisked 
a polemical tract every month, and was regularly thrown into pri- 
son at least once a year. But neither tyranny nor the continual 
irritation of controversy, could change his steady character; pros- 
perous or unpresperous, in peace or in controversy, in business 
and in retirement, he was still the same; kind, pure, patiert, labo- 
rious, fearless, zealous, pious. If his polemic ardour now and 
then hurried him a little beyond the bounds of his habitual meek- 
ness, still his violence was always confined to a few rough words; 
and it is even worthy of remark, that this occasional intemperance 
of expression seldom extended much beyond his title-page;* and 
as soon as that slight effervescence was over, he quietly returned 
to his accustomed calm, clear, and quaint simplicity of style. 

‘It was after a long and rigid discipline of adversity and op- 
pression, when his youthful presumption had subsided, and his 
enthusiastic zeal had ripened into a wise and practical benevo- 
lence, that Penn became the founder of that commonwealth which 
so gloriously perpetuates his name, his wisdom, and his virtues— 
a more magnificent and lasting monument than conqueror or despot 
ever reared. 

‘ He arrived in Pennsylvania, in October, 1682. As he was 
wont, according to the taste of the age and of his sect, to allego- 
rize natural occurrences, he might have found in the soft serenity 
of the season in which he landed, an apt emblem of those happy 
and useful days he was to pass in America. ‘The rest of his life, 
like the other parts of the year in this climate, was vexed with 
many fierce and sudden varieties of change, but the period of his 
administration in America, was destined to be, like the American 
autumn, mild, calm, bright, and abounding in rich fruits. 

* Here, his genius seemed to expand, as if to fit itself for a 
grander scene of action; while his benevolence grew warmer amid 
“the sweet quiet of these parts,” to use his own beautiful lan- 
guage, “freed from the troublesome and anxious solicitations, 
hurries, and perplexities of woful Europe.” In all outward things 
he was well satisfied, and he had no desire left, but that of doing 
good. “ The land,” said he, “ is rich, the air clear and sweet, the 


* As for example ‘ A brief Reply to a mere Rhapsody of Lies, Folly, and Slan- 
7 &c. ‘An Answer toa False and Foolish Libel,’ &c. are the titles of some 
Ol his tracts. 
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springs plentiful, and provisions good and easy to come at: in fine, 
here is what an Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, would be well con- 
tented with; and service enough for God, for the fields are here 
white for harvest.”’* 

* The history of man does not furnish any more interesting scene, 
nor one calling up finer associations or more generous sympathies, 
than the first conference of William Penn and his followers with 
the savage chiefs; when, to recur again to his own inimitable words, 
“they met on the broad pathway of good faith and good will, so 
that no advantage was taken on either side, but all was openness, 
brotherhood and love.” 

* Montesquieu, with his usual brilliant and ambitious originality, 
has styled Penn the modern Lycurgus.t Paradoxical as this 
strange association of names may at first appear, there is one 
marked point of resemblance between the Spartan and the Penn- 
sylvania legislator; widely as they differed in the character of their 
institutions, and the ultimate ends of their ambitions. 

‘ It is the peculiar glory of these two, above all the other legis- 
lators of mankind, to have possessed that self-balanced and confi- 
dent energy of mind, which could enable them to disregard all 
considerations of temporary expediency and: private interest, and 
to make every part of their system harmonise in perfect unison 
with those leading principles which were to pervade, animate, and 
govern every portion of the state. 

‘Never was there undertaken a more sublime political enter- 
prise than that of the founder of Pennsylvania. Never was there 
a legislation so boldly marked with that unity of intention which 
is the most peculiar and majestic feature of all original concep- 
tion. His system of virtuous politics was reared upon benevolence, 


justice, and liberty. With these objects he began, and with these 


he ended. In an age when, with few exceptions, the sound princi- 
ples of civil liberty were as little understood by those who cla- 
moured for freedom, as by those who defended the doctrines of 
arbitrary power, William Penn began his system of virtuous polli- 
tics, by proclaiming to his people, in words of noble dignity and 
simplicity, “that the great end of government was to support 
power in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from 
the abuse of power, that they may be free by their just obedience, 
and the magistrates honourable for their just administration—for 
liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without li- 
berty is slavery.” + 

‘ With such views, thus liberal and temperate, his first care was 
to divest himself of the almost arbitrary power with which he had 


* William Penn’s Letters. 
t “‘ M. Penn est un veritable Lycurgue, quoique le premier ait eu la paix pour 
objet comme l’autre a eu la guerre,” &c. L’Esprit des Loix. Liv. 1V. chap. 6. 


_ [Preamble to Penn’s “ Frame of Government,” in Marshall’s Life of Wash- 
oa vol. I. Appendix, note 4. The whole is curious, and much of it adm 
rable. 
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been intrusted, and to establish a form of government on the broad- 
est plan of republican representation. But at the same time, well- 
judging “‘ that governments rather depend upon men, than men 
upon governments,” he rested his sole reliance upon public mo- 
rals and education for the preservation of public liberty. ‘* For,” 
saith he, “that which makes a good government must keep it, 
namely, men of wisdom and virtue; qualities which, because they 
descend not with natural inheritance, must be carefully propagated 
by a virtuous education of youth.” 

‘It is unnecessary to recall to the recollection of any Ameri- 
can, who is at all conversant with the history of his country, the 
gentleness and tolerance of Penn’s government, his love of peace 
and its arts, the kindness with which he watched over the welfare, 
and laboured for the instruction of the African race, his encou- 
ragement of useful industry and general education, the mild wis- 
dom of his criminal code; and, above all, his effort to improve the 
administration of justice, by combining the reformation of the of- 
fender with the punishment of the offence—a grand and original 
attempt, which, had he no other claim to our gratitude, would 
alone intitle him to a most honourable place among the benefactors 
of the world. 

‘It is true, that some of Penn’s plans of peaceful legislation, 
have been found inapplicable to the actual state and condition of 
mankind. But his very failures were glorious, for they arose 
chiefly from a too sanguine anticipation of the mental and moral 
improvement of the human race, and too hasty anticipations of 
universal holiness and universal peace; an illusion so fair and 
lovely, and so nearly allied to truth, that it sheds lustre over every 
error with which it may be connected, and can even lend momen- 
tary dignity and interest to the wild speculations of Godwin and 
Condorcet.* 

‘ The great name of John Locke, is associated with that of Wil- 
liam Penn, by a double tie; by his celebrated constitution for the 
Carolinas, which enrolls him among the earliest legislators of 
America, and by one of those anecdotes of private friendship and 
magnanimity, upon which the mind gladly reposes, after wander- 
ing among the cold and dreary generalities of history. 

‘During the short period of Penn’s influence at the court of 
James II., he obtained from the king the promise of a pardon for 
Locke, who had fled to Holland, from the persecution of the 
dominant party. Locke, though grateful to Penn, for this unso- 
licited kindness, replied with a firmness worthy of the man who 
was destined to become the most formidable adversary of tyranny 

in all its shapes, “ that he could not accept a pardon, when he had 
not been guilty of any crime.” Three years after this occurrence, 
the Stuarts were driven from the throne of England; Locke then 


* For the facts upon which the above views of Penn’s character are founded, 


see Clarkson’s Lite of Penn—Proud’s History of Pennsylyatiia, and Marshall’s 
Washington, vol. I. 
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returned in triumph. At the same time, the champions of En. 
glish liberty, to serve some party object, proclaimed Penn a trai- 
tor without the slightest ground; and all his rights as an English- 
man, and his chartered privileges, were shamelessly violated by 
the very statesmen who had drafted the Act of Toleration and the 
Bill of Rights. In this season of distress and desertion, Penn was 
unexpectedly gratified by the grateful remembrance of Locke, who 
now, in his turn, interceded to procure a pardon from the new 
sovereign. In the pride of slandered innocence, Penn answered, 
as Locke had formerly done, “ that he had never been guilty of 
any crime, and could not, therefore, rest satisfied with a-mode of 
liberation which would ever appear as.a standing monument of 
his guilt.”* 

‘The genius of Locke has been described by Dr. Watts, with 
equal elegance and truth, as being “ wide as the sea, calm as the 
night, bright as the day:” and yet his mind appears to have 
been deficient in that practical sagacity which so happily tem- 
pered the enthusiasm of William Penn. The code of govern- 
ment and laws which Locke formed for the Carolinas, contained 
many excellent provisions, but it was embarrassed by numerous 
and discordant subdivisions of power, was. perplexed by some 
impracticable refinements in the administration of justice, and 
was, in all respects, unnecessarily artificial and complicated.} 
Nevertheless, it is, I think, a legitimate subject of national pride 
that we can thus number this virtuous and'profound philosopher, 
among those original legislators of this country, who gave to our 
political character its first impulse and direction.’ 

Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, Berkeley the benefactor of 
New-England, and Hollis to whose bounty Howard college is 
chiefly indebted for her numerous professorships and her splendid 
library, are then successively and in the same full manner brought 
into view. And the picture gallery of British worthies is closed 
with this reflection. ‘ It would be most easy to prolong this enu- 
meration of those virtuous and wise men of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, who have, on different accounts, merited the gratitude of 
the American people. 

* Indeed such is the sympathy between that nation and our own, 
resulting from the unity of our language and literature, and the 
similarity of our laws, our tastes, and domestic manners, that 
scarce any well directed effort to enlarge the knowledge or to pro- 
mote the good of mankind, can be made, in either country, with- 
out its effects being instantaneously felt in the other. 

‘ Nor have we, at present, any thing to dread from this reci- 
procal influence. ‘The time has now gone by when a prudent policy 
might well look with suspicion upon every thing which tended to 
impair the individuality of our national character. It was wise to 


* Clarkson’s Life of Penn, I. 338. II. 58. Philadelphia edition. 
} Marshall, I. 90. Trumbull’s History of tbe U. S. I. 206, and the Constitu- 
tion itself in Locke’s Works, vol. X. p. 175. 8vo. edit. London, 186. 
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guard the infancy of the nation from foreign corruptions, even at 
the expense of foreign arts and learning. But we have now risen 
into the manhood of our existence; and whether we look to the 
past or to the future, every thing conspires to animate us with the 
proud consciousness ot our independence. We may now gather, 
without fear, the fruits of British industry and genius. Theirs is 
a literature, rich and pure beyond example; theirs is the ripened 
wisdom of centuries, treasured up in the works of Jurists, Divines, 
Philosophers, and Patriots. If we are but true to ourselves, that 
wisdom and that literature are our own, unmixed with any of that 
base matter, with which power, prejudice, and corruption have 
too often alloyed the pure gold.’ 

He then passes to the consideration of our Batavian ancestry, 
and the friends of this country in Holland, among whom professor 
Luzac of Leyden is conspicuous. 

‘ John Luzac was born at Leyden in 1746. He was ason of the 
learned printer of the same name, who established and for many 
years published the celebrated Leyden Gazette. He completed 
his course of study at the university of his native town with much 
reputation, and was particularly distinguished for his acquire- 
ments in the mathematics and the learned languages. He then 
applied himself to the law as his future profession, and commenced 
his career at the bar with the most brilliant promise. But after 
some time, he was induced to relinquish these prospects in order 
to take charge of the Leyden Gazette, which under his care soon 
became equally celebrated for the elegance of its style, the accu- 
racy of its information, and for the comprehension, penetration, 
boldness, and correctness of its: political views. There is not at 
this day any publication here or abroad which affords an exact 
parallel to this journal, either as it respects extent of circulation 
or influence upon the public opinjon of Europe. Most of the 
presses of the continent were then under a rigid censorship, and 
had entirely forfeited public confidence on all political subjects. 
This paper issuing from a free country, the very centre of politi- 
cal and commercial information, and written in French, the uni- 
versal language of all who then aspired to speak or write on poli- 
tical matters, acquired a reputation for extent and accuracy of 
knowledge and independence of opinion, which, without the pa- 
rade of literary pretension, gave it something of the same kind of 
rank which the abler British reviews hold at present; while its 
circulation was far more general and extensive. It was in fact the 
general continental and diplomatic journal. ‘There was not an am- 
bassador nor a statesman in Europe who was not in the habit of 
reading it, and it has been said, that it was regularly translated at 
Constantinople for the use of the divan. Its files are still frequently 
referred to as affording the most authentic and ample materials of 
modern European history. From 1770 the younger Luzac was 
the sole writer of the editorial part of this journal, and without 
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any solicitation or the countenance of government, he enlisted ali 
his talents and information on the side of American freedom. 

‘ The effects of his writings on this subject, upon the opinions of 
the continent, were, of course, gradual, but they were very power- 
ful, and they were acknowledged and repaid by the friendship of 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson, as well as of the other official re- 
presentatives of our government at the several European courts. 

* After our independence was acknowledged, he engaged with 
warmth in supporting against encroachment the ancient constitu- 
tion, under which Holland had enjoyed so much prosperity; in con- 
sequence of this he was exposed to much obloquy and persecution. 
But his private life was irreproachable, and, as a politician, he 
was incorruptible and inflexible. He had no personal views, or 
animosities. If he was sometimes animated, and even harsh in his 
censure, it always arose from “ the strong antipathy of good to 
bad;” never from priyate feeling; for he had no enemies but those 
of his country and of virtue. 

* His political zeal never interrupted his literary labours. He 
was elected to two separate chairs in the university, and filled, 
with ability, the professorship of history and that of Greek lite- 
rature, in the latter of which, he proved himself worthy to be the 
successor of the laborious and ingenious Valckenaer, of whose 
posthumous works he published an edition, to which he after- 
wards added an original work of his own entitled Lectiones At- 
t?ce, written in the same spirit of philosophical criticism. Finally 
he was appointed Rector or President of the university. 

‘ On his inauguration as professor, he delivered an oration on the 
civic character of Socrates ‘“‘ de Socrate cive:” and another on his 
installation as rector ** de Eruditione altrice virtutis civilis, pre- 
sertim in civitate libera;” on the influence of literature on public 
virtue. Both of these orations are very remarkable for their high 
and truly Roman spirit of liberty. To these discourses he pre- 


fixed a long prefatory dedication, addressed to his friend John 


Adams, at that time vice-president of the United States. It is dis- 
tinguished, among other things, for a most luminous eulogy of the 
then recently adopted American constitution, in which the author 
sums up in Ciceronian latinity, all the prominent and peculiar 
features of our federal government, touches, with acuteness and 
foresight, on the several dangers to which it is exposed, and finally 
expresses his confident reliance on its power to ward off those ills 
to which his own country had fallen a prey. The merit of this 
discussion is the more conspicuous from its contrast to the unac- 
countable perplexity and confusion which surround the best in- 
formed European politicians* in all their speculations on our con- 
stitutions, and particularly on the division of power between the 


general and state governments. 


* As among many others, Jeremy Benthan in his late correspondenee on co- 
difi-ation. 
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© After alluding with undissembled satisfaction to some literary 
honours he had received from America, and to his personal 
friendship with Adams and Jefferson, Luzac adds, that he recol- 
lects, with pride, that he had been invited by them, and almost 

ersuaded, to associate his fortunes, under their auspices, with 
those of the American republic, which, says he, had I done eight 
years ago—and then, as if overpowered with the recollection of 
the recent discords of his own country, breaks off with “ sed quid 
ego tecum de nostris Batavorum per sedecem annos temporibus 
atque fatis.”’* 

‘To the soundest philosophy and the most various knowledge, 
Luzac added a simplicity and an amenity of disposition and man- 
ners that gave great interest to his character and conversation. 
One of his biographers, who had been associated with him in his 
learned labours and in his political persecution, observes of him, 
‘‘ IT knew the whole charm of his conversation; I sometimes fan- 
cied myself in the presence of one of the sages of antiquity. I 
could then forget my exile and proscription, and felt all my severe 
losses mitigated.” 

‘ His age was honourable and peaceful. He filled his high lite- 
rary ofices for many years, during which he kept up a constant 
correspondence with several of the most learned men of the 
United States, and had the satisfaction of assisting, in various 
ways, the progress of learning in America. In 1807, he was killed 
in the terrible explosion which destroyed a great part of the city 
of Leyden.’} 

The following affecting tribute to the virtues of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and the concluding reflections will be found particu- 
larly interesting. 

* But I should do injustice to the gratitude of my country, if, in 
commemorating her benefactors, I should omit to pay some ho- 
nour to the memory of Louis XVI. Our distance from the fac- 
tions, animosities, and interests of Europe, enables us to place our- 
selves, as it were, in the situation of posterity; and this republic 
is as yet the only land in which that much injured sovereign can 
receive an honest and unprejudiced eulogium. Let us then lose no 
opportunity of anticipating the justice of history towards the man, 
who, in the words of our old congress, “‘ was raised up by a graci- 
ous Providence to be our friend,” and who, as the same venerated 
body repeated at the peace of 1783,“ enabled us to close the war 
on an honourable and firm foundation, in freedom, safety, and in- 
dependence.” 

‘Indeed, it is impossible to express the weight of our obligations 
to him, better or more strongly than in the very words of the men 


* Luzac, Orationes, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1795. 

i For the above facts, see Luzac’s Opuscula, and an account of his life origi- 
nally printed at Paris, in the Journal de v? Empire, in 1807: a translation of which 
's published in the Boston Anthology, for Oct. 1809, 
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of the revolution. In a memorable and eloquent state-paper, writ- 
ten by John Dickenson, and signed as President by John Jay, ad- 
dressed by the unanimous consent of congress to the several states, 
they thus speak: “ The conduct of our Goop and Grear ally to- 
wards us, has so fully manifested his sincerity and kindness, as to 
excite, on our parts, corresponding sentiments of confidence and 
affection. Observing the interest of his kingdom to be connected 
with those of America, and the combination of both clearly to co- 
incide with the beneficent designs of the Author of nature, who 
unquestionably intended men to partake of certain rights and por- 
tions of happiness, his majesty perceived the attainment of these 
views to be founded on the single proposition of a separation be- 
tween America and Great Britain. The resentment and confu- 
sion of your enemies, will point out to you the ideas you should 
entertain of the magnanimity and consummate wisdom of his most 
Christian Majesty on this occasion. They perceive that selecting 
this grand and just idea from all those specious ones that might 
have confused or misled inferior judgment and virtue; and, satis- 
fied with the advantages that must result, from that event alone, 
he has cemented the harmony between himself and these states, 
not only by establishing a reciprocity of benefits, but by eradicat- 
ing every cause of jealousy or suspicion. ‘They also perceive, with 
similar emotions, that the moderation of our ally, is not desiring 
an acquisition of dominion on this continent, or an exclusion of 
other nations from a share of its commercial advantages, has giv- 
en no alarm to those nations, but has, in fact, interested them in 
the accomplishment of his generous undertaking.” * 

‘Nor is there any thing in the after-life of Louis to induce re- 
publicans to revoke these praises. 

‘The history of the French revolution, and of the events which 
led to it, has been hitherto written only by party zealots, and those 
of no very commanding talents or extended views. When here- 


after its Tacitus shall arise, what subjects will it afford for his phi 


losophy and for his eloquence! Virtue and vice mixed in mad 
confusion; the basest passions and the noblest feelings, on all sides, 
and often in the same breast, struggling together for the mastery. 
France made glorious in a thousand hard-fought fields by the uni- 
versal and unrivalled valour of Frenchmen; France rendered up 2 
trembling victim to tyrant after tyrant, by the universal cowardice 
of Frenchmen. The female character in its greatest elevation and 
in its deepest depravity; woman, now dreadful with fiend-like in- 
telligence and malignity, and now, exalted into more than Roman 
heroism by higher principles than Pagan antiquity everknew. _ 

‘Throughout the long and dreadful narrative, the historian will 
never lose sight of the meak and steady virtues of the patriot king. 
He will describe him, in early youth, in the midst of a corrupt and 


*< Address of congress on the present situation of affairs,’ 26th of May, 1779. 
Dickenson’s Political Works, If. 53. 
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sensual court, forming his conscience and regulating his life by 
the mild and holy precepts of Fenelon;* surrounded by bigoted 
or heartless politicians, yet glowing with affection for his people, 
and eagerly co-operating with the enlightened friends of freedom} 
in the reform of abuses, the limitation of his own powers, and the 
establishment of popular rights. He will relate, that he staked 
every thing on this vast and bold experiment of regulated liberty 
and representative government; and at last voluntarily offered up 
his life in that cause, rather than purchase it at the expense of the 
blocd of his countrymen. He will portray him, as the danger 
thickened, summoning all his virtues to his heart, and rising great- 
er and greater in the hour of calamity. 

‘ Finally, the historian will paint the sorrows and the consolations 
of his prison—or rather, he will tell that touching story in the 
plain words of those who saw and loved him to the last:{ and 
then, as he follows the king to the place of his death, accompanied 
by his last and faithful friend, the venerable Abbe Edgeworth, he 
will insensibly catch that good man’s pious enthusiasm, and with 
him, forgetting the wrongs of the patriot and the sorrows of the 
husband and the father in his veneration of the saint and the mar- 
tyr, he will exclaim at the foot of the scaffold, “* Go, sonof St, Lou- 
is,ascend to Heaven.” “ Montez, Fils de St. Louts, montez au Ciel.” 

‘As I have advanced, I find my subject widening upon me on 
every side. It is true, that few European names are to be found 
to which we owe so large a debt of public gratitude, as we do to 
those characters of surpassing excellence, which I have already at- 
tempted to portray. 

‘ But, in later years, there is scarce a single individual who has 
obtained a place in history, by his virtues as well as by his talents, 
who has not, at some period of his life, been ambitious of deserv- 
ing the esteem of the American people. In this point of view, our 
history is rich indeed. It has not, like the history of the old world, 
the charm of classical or romantic associations, and it bends itself 
with difficulty, and without grace, to the purposes of poetry and 
polar But in ethical instruction, in moral dignity, it has no 
equal. 

The study of the history of most other nations, fills the mind 
with sentiments not unlike those which the American traveller 
feels on entering the venerable and lofty cathedral of some proud 
old city of Europe. Its solemn grandeur, its vastness, its obscur- 
ity strike awe to his heart. From the richly painted windows, fill- 
ed with sacred emblems and strange antique forms, a dim religi- 
ous light falls around. A thousand recollections of romance, and 
poetry, and legendary story come crowding in upon him. He is 


* The ‘ Directions pour la conscience d@’un Roi,’ was the favourite book of 
Louis XVI. 


t Malesherbes, Turgot, &e. 
t Malesherbes, Clery, Abbe Edgeworth, and others. 
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surrounded by the tombs of the mighty dead, rich with the labours 
of ancient art, and emblazoned with the pomp of heraldry. 

‘ What names does he read upon them? Those of princes and 
nobles who are now remembered only for their vices, and of sove- 
reigns, at whose death no tears were shed, and whose memories 
lived not an hour in the affections of their people. There, too, he 
sees other names, long familiar to him for their guilty or ambigu- 
ous fame. There rest, the blood-stained soldier of fortune—the 
orator, who was ever the ready apologist of tyranny—great scho- 
lars, who were the pensioned flatterers of power—and poets, who 
profaned their heaven-given talent to pamper the vices of a cor- 
rupted court. 

* Our own history, on the contrary, like that poetical temple of 
Fame, which wasreared by the imagination of Chaucer, and decor- 
ated by thetaste of Pope, is almost exclusively dedicated to the me- 
mory of the truly great. Or rather, like the Pantheon of Rome, 
it stands in calm and severe beauty amid the ruins of ancient mag- 
nificence and “ the toys of modern state.”” Within, no idle orna- 
ment encumbers its bold simplicity. The pure light of heaven en- 
ters from above and sheds an equal and serene radiance around. 
As the eye wanders about its extent, it beholds the unadorned mo- 
numents of brave and good men who have greatly bled or toiled 
for their country, or it rests on votive tablets inscribed with the 
names of the best benefactors of mankind. 

Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando, vulnera passi, 
Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pili vates, et Phoebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores, alios fecere merendo. 

‘ Doubtless, this is a subject upon which we may be justly proud. 
But there is another consideration, which, if it did not naturally 
arise of itself, would be pressed upon us by the taunts of Euro- 
pean criticism. 

‘ What has this nation done to repay the world for the benefits 
which we have received from others? We have beenrepeatedly told, 
and sometimes, too, in a tone of affected impartiality, that the 
highest praise which can fairly be given to the American mind, is 
that of possessing an enlightened selfishness: that if the philoso- 
phy and talents of this country, with all their effects, were for ever 
swept into oblivion, the loss would be felt only by ourselves; and 
that if to the accuracy of this general charge, the labours of Frank- 
lin present an illustrious, it is still but a solitary exception. 

‘ The answer may be given confidently and triumphantly. With- 
out abandoning the fame of our eminent men, whom Europe has 
been slow and reluctant to honour, we would reply, that the in- 
tellectual power of this people has exerted itself in conformity to 
the general system of our institutions and manners; and therefore, 
that for the proof of its existence and the measure of its force, we 
must look not so much to the works of prominent individuals, as 
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to great aggregate results; and if Europe has hitherto been wil- 
fully blind to the value of our examples and the exploits of our sa- 
gacity, courage, invention and freedom, the blame must rest with 
her and not with America. 

‘ Is it nothing for the universal good of mankind to have carried 
into successful vperation a system of self-government, uniting per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of opinion, and equality of rights, with na- 
tional power and dignity; such as had before existed only in the 
Utopian dreams of philosophers? Is it nothing, in moral science, 
to have anticipated in sober reality, numerous plans of reform in 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, which are, but now, suggested as 
plausible theories by the politicians and economists of Europe? Is 
it nothing to have been able to call forth on every emergency, 
either in war or peace, a body of talents always equal to the diffi- 
culty? Is it nothing to have, in less than half a century, exceed- 
ingly improved the sciences of political economy, of law, and of 
medicine, with all their auxiliary branches; to have enriched hu- 
man knowledge by the accumulation of a great mass of useful facts 
and observations, and to have augmented the power and the com- 
forts of civilized man, by miracles of mechanical invention? Is it 
nothing to have given the world examples of disinterested patriot- 
ism, of political wisdom, of public virtue; of learning, eloquence, 
and valour, never exerted save for some praiseworthy end? It is 
sufficient to have briefly suggested these considerations; every 
mind would anticipate me in filling up the details.’ 





Art. X.—Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Libanon, 
and Cyprus, in the year 1814. By Henry Light, Captain in the 
Royal Artillery. 4to. London. 1818. 


(jAPTAIN Light, of the Royal Artillery, made a hurried jour- 
ney up the Nile as far as Ibrim, the point which terminated 
also the travels of Mr. Legh. 

Leaving Alexandria, on the 17th March, he proceeded to Ro- 
setta, where he hired a boat to carry him to Cairo. The first sen- 
sations in the progress up the Nile are described as very agree- 
able; they interest from their novelty; for here an European finds 
himself in a new region—he observes a shore lined with a belt of 
palm trees, among which the mingled mosques, and tombs of 
sheiks meet the eye at every opening:—as one unvaried scene, 
however, extends from Rosetta to Cairo, the sameness at length 
becomes tiresome. The villages are frequent and well peopled; 
and hesides the boats on the river, numerous passengers on horses, 
asses and camels are every where seen skirting the shores of the 
Niie. Provisions appeared to captain Light to he plentiful and 
cheap, vet beggars swarmed on every side. Blindness was very 
common, and every third or fourth peasant seemed to have a 
complaint in his eyes. The plague and ophthalmia are the prin- 
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cipal diseases of Egypt, to both of which the inhabitants are per- 
fectly resigned. The Arabs (no great philosophers, it must be 
confessed) consider the plague as a necessary evil to keep down 
the population to the level of the means of subsistence. 

Siout is the intermediate mart between Sennaar, Darfoor, and 
Cairo, at which caravans of Gelabs, or slave merchants, are con- 
stantly arriving. The remnant of one came in while captain Light 
was at this place. Its fate had been most melancholy, having lost 
on the desert a vast number of men, women, and children, horses, 
camels, and other animals, to the amount, in the aggregate, of 
four thousand; notwithstanding which our traveller was offered a 
young well-formed negress, about seventeen years old, for the 
trifling sum of fifteen pounds. ‘ The Gelab,’ he says, ‘ like a horse- 
dealer, examined, pointed out, and made me remark what he 
called the good points of the girl in question. The poor wretch, 
thus exposed, pouted and cried during the ceremony; was checked, 
encouraged, and abused, according to her behaviour.’ Another 
branch of commerce at Siout is that of eunuchs for the seraglio at 
Constantinople. In two boats were one hundred and fiftv black 
boys, on their way to Cairo, who had been emasculated, and cured 
in a month, at a village in the neighbourhood. A Franciscan 
monk described the operation, though painful and cruel, as easily 
performed, and without much danger; eleven only having died out 
of one hundred and sixty. We have here a proof how difficult it 
is to get at the real truth from the hearsay report of travellers. 
Mr. Legh, in speaking of the same operation, and the subsequent 
process of burying the victims in sand to stop the hemorrhage, 
observes that, according to calculation, ‘ one out of three only 
survives;’ and that the operation ‘ is performed at a moment of 
distress, that the risk of mortality might be incurred at a time 
when the merchants could best spare their slaves.’ 

The Thebiad has been so often described, that, although every 
attentive traveller may find something new, the objects are mostly 
a repetition of what have before been observed—gigantic masses 
of stone, colossal statues, columns of immense magnitude, and 
deep caverns, excavated out of the living rock. At Luxor the 
diameters of some of the columns are upwards of eight feet, and 
their height forty; and they support masses of stone eighteen feet 
long and six square, which gives to each a weight from forty-five 
to fifty tons. Captain Light thus describes Carnac:— 


‘ My visit to Carnac, the ancient Diospolis, a ruined temple farther 
from the banks of the river, on the same side as Luxor, was equally 
gratifying. It was impossible to look on such an extent of building with- 
out being lost in admiration; no description will be able to give an ade- 
quate idea of the enormous masses still defying the ravages of time. 
Enclosure within enclosure, propyleza in front of propylza; to these, 
avenues of sphinxes, each of fourteen or fifteen feet in length, lead from 
a distance of several hundred yards. The common Egyptian sphinx 1s 
found in the avenues to the south; but, to the west, the crio sphinx, with 
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the ram’s head, from one or two that have been uncovered, seems to 
have composed its corresponding avenue. These of the south and east 
are still buried. Headiess statues of gray and blue granite, of gigantic 
size, lay prostrate in different parts of the ruins. In the western court, 
in front of the great portico, and at the entrance to this portico, is an 
upright headless statue of one block of granite, whose size may be 
imagined from finding that a man of six foot just reaches to the patella 
of the knee. 

‘The entrance to the great portico is through a mass of masonry, 
partly in ruins; through which the eye rests on an avenue of feurteen 
columns, whose diameter is more than eleven feet, and whose height is 
upwards of sixty. On each side of this are seven rows, of seven columns 
in each, whose diameter is eight feet, and about forty feet high, of an 
architecture which wants the elegance of Grecian models, yet suits the 
immense majesty of the Egyptian temple. 

‘ Though it does not enter into my plan to continue a description 
which has been so ably done by others before me, yet, when I say 
that the whole extent of this temple cannot be less than a mile and a 
half in circumference, and that the smallest blocks of masonry are five 
feet by four in depth and breadth, that there are obelisks of eighty feet 
high on a base of eighteen feet, of one block of granite; it can be easily 
imagined that Thebes was the vast city history describes it to be.’—pp. 
105—107. 


Captain Light crept into one of the mummy pits or caverns, 
which were the common burial places of the ancient Thebans. As 
it happened to be newly discovered, he found thousands of dead 
bodies, placed in regular horizontal layers side by side; these he 
conceives to be the mummies of the lower order of people, as they 
were covered only with simple teguments, and smeared over with 
a composition that preserved the muscles from corruption. ‘ The 
suffocating smell,’ he says, ‘ and the natural horror excited by be- 
ing left alone unarmed with the wild villagers in this charnel 
house, made me content myself with visiting two or three cham- 
bers, and quickly return to the open air.’ 

The Troglodites of Goornoo, it seems, still inhabit the empty 
tombs or caverns; they derive their chief subsistence, he tells us, 
from the pillage of the tombs, of which they are constantly in 
quest. Whenever a new one is discovered, ‘ the bodies,’ he adds, 
* are taken out and broken up, and the resinous substance found in 
the inside of the mummy forms a considerable article of trade with 
Cairo.’ | 

We took an opportunity, in our last number, to introduce to the 
acquaintance of our readers a Roman traveller of the name of Bel- 
zoni, who, in laying open the front of the great sphinx, had made 
some singular discoveries in Egyptian antiquities. The uucommon 
Sagacity and perseverance displayed by this Italian are worthy of 
all praise; and we apprehend that we cannot conclude this article 
im a more satisfactory way than by giving a summary account of 


what his recent discoveries have been; and what may yet be ex- 
Pected from him. 
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At Thebes Mr. Belzoni succeeded in making several very re- 
markable discoveries. Among other things, he uncovered a row of 
statues in the ruins of Carnac, as large as life; having the figures 
of women with heads of lions, all of hard black granite, and in 
number about forty. Among these was one of white marble, about 
the size of life, and in perfect preservation, which he conceived to 
be a statue of Jupiter Ammon, holding the ram’s head on his 
knees. On his second visit to Thebes he discovered a colossal head 
of Orus, of fine granite. It measured ten feet from the neck to 
the top of the mitre, was finished in a style of exquisite workman- 
ship, and is in a state of good preservation. He brought away to 
Cairo one of the arms belonging to this statue, which with the 
head, he thinks would form an admirable specimen of the grandeur 
and execution of Egyptian sculpture; and as he succeeded so well 
in removing the head of the younger Memnon, as it is called, now 
deposited in the British museum, we have no doubt he would be 
equally successful, if encouraged, in conveying the one in question 
to Alexandria. 

While thus employed in making researches among the ruins of 
Thebes, and occupied in his observations on the burial-grounds of 
the Egyptians, he conceived that he had discovered an infallible 
clue to the Egyptian catacombs; and such was the certainty of the 
indications which he had noticed, that, by following them, he dis- 
covered no less than six tombs in the valley which is known by 
the name of ‘ Biban E] Moluck,’ or the ‘ Tombs (or rather Gates) 
of the Kings,’ in a part of the mountains which, to ordinary ob- 
servers, presented no appearance that could possibly hold forth 
the slightest prospect of success. All of these are excavations in 
the mountains, and from their perfect state, owing to the total ex- 
clusion of intruders, and probably of the external air, they are said 
to convey a more correct idea than any discovery hitherto made 
of Egyptian magnificence and posthumous splendour. The pas- 
sage from the front entrance to the innermost chamber in one of 
them measured 309 feet, the whole extent of which is cut out of 
the living rock; the chambers are numerous; the sides of the rock 
every where as white as snow; and covered with paintings of well 
shaped figures, al fresco, and with hieroglyphics quite perfect. 
The colours of the paintings are as fresh as if they had been laid 
on the day before the opening was made. It was in one of the 
chambers of this tomb that Mr. Belzoni discovered the exquisitely 
beautiful sarcophagus of alabaster which we noticed in our last 
number, and which he describes as being ‘ nine feet five inches 
long, by three feet nine inches wide, and two feet and one inch 
high, carved within and without with hieroglyphics and figures in 
intaglio, nearly in a perfect state, sounding like a bell, and as 
transparent as glass.’ From the extraordinary magnificence of this 
tomb, Mr. Belzoni conceives that it must be the depository of the 
remains of Apis, in which idea he is the more confirmed by having 
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found the carcass of a bull embalmed with asphaltum in the inner- 


most room. 

But the most brilliant of M. Belzoni’s labours, and perhaps the 
most arduous and extraordinary, is the opening of the second py- 
ramid of Ghiza, known by the name of Cephrenes. Herodotus 
was informed that this pyramid had no subterraneous chambers, 
and his information, being found in latter ages to be generally 
correct, may be supposed to have operated in preventing that 
curiosity which prompted the opening of the great pyramid of 
Cheops. : 

The following is M. Belzoni’s own account of his operations in 
penetrating to the centre of the pyramid of Cephrenes. 

‘ Having acquired permission, I began my labours on the 10th of 
February, at a point on the north side in a vertical section at right 
angles to that side of the base. I saw many reasons against my begin- 
ning there, but certain indications told me that there was an entrance 
at that spot. I employed sixty labouring men, and began to cut through 
the mass of stones and cement which had fallen from the upper part of 
the pyramid; but it was so hard joined together, that the men spoiled 
several of their hatchets in the operation; the stones which had fallen 
down along with the cement having formed themselves into one solid 
and almost impenetrable mass. I succeeded however in making an 
opening of fifteen feet wide, and continued working downwards in un- 
covering the face of the pyramid; this work took up several days, 
without the least prospect of meeting with any thing interesting. Mean- 
time, I began tu fear that some of the Europeans residing at Cairo 
might pay a visit to the pyramids, which they do very often, and thus 
discover my retreat, and interrupt my proceedings. 

‘ On the 17th of the same month we had made a considerable ad- 
vance downwards, when an Arab workman called out, making a great 
noise, and saying that he had found the entrance. He had discovered a 
hole in the pyramid into which he could just thrust his arm and a djerid 
of six feet long. Towards the evening we discovered a larger aperture, 
above three feet square, which had been closed in irregularly, by a 
hewn stone; this stone I caused to be removed, and then came to an 
opening larger than the preceding, but filled up with loose stones and 
sand. This satisfied me that it was not the real but a forced passage, 
which I found to lead inwards and towards the south;—the next day 
we succeeded in entering fifteen feet from the outside, when we reach- 
ed a place where the sand and stones began to fall from above. I caused 
the rubbish to be taken out, but it still continued to fall in great quan- 
tities; at last, after some days’ labour, I discovered an upper forced 
entrance, communicating with the outside from above, and which had 
evidently been cut by some one who was in search of the true passage. 
Having cleared this passage, I perceived another opening below, which 
apparently ran towards the centre of the pyramid. Ina few hours I was 
able to enter this passage, and found it to be a continuation of the lower 
forced passage, which runs horizontally towards the centre of the pyra- 
mid, nearly all choked up with stones and sand. These obstructions I 
caused to be taken out; and at half way from the entrance I found a de- 
Scent, which also had been forced; and which ended at-the distance of 
forty feet. I afterwards continued the work in the horizontal passage 
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above, in hopes that it might lead to the centre; but I was disappoint- 
ed, and at last was convinced that it ended there; and that, to attempt 
to advance in that way would only incur the risk of sacrificing some of 
my workmen; as it was really astonishing to see how the stones hun 
suspended over their heads, resting, perhaps, by a single point. Indeed 
one of these stones did fall, and had nearly killed one of the men. [| 
therefore retired from the forced passage, with great regret and dis- 
appointment. 

‘ Notwithstanding the discouragements I met with, I recommenced 
my researches on the following day, depending upon my indications. | 
directed the ground to be cleared away to the eastward of the false en-* 
trance; the stones incrusted and bound together with cement, were 
equally hard as the former, and we had as many large stones to remove 
as before. By this time my retreat had been discovered, which occa- 
sioned me many interruptions from visiters; among others was the Abbé 
de Forbin. 

‘ On February 28, we discovered a block of granite (at 4) in an in- 
clined direction towards the centre of the pyramid, and I perceived 
that the inclination was the same as that of the passage of the first py- 
ramid or that of Cheops; consequently I began to hope that I was near 
the true entrance. On the first of March we observed three large 
blocks of stone one upon the other, all inclined towards the centre: 
these large stones we had to remove as well as others much larger as 
we advanced, which considerably retarded our approach to the desired 
spot; I perceived, however, that I was near the true entrance, and, in 
fact, the next day about noon, on the 2d of March, was the epoch at 
which the grand pyramid of Cephrenes was at last opened, after being 
closed up for so many centuries, that it remained an uncertainty whe- 
ther any interier chambers did or did not exist. The passage I dis- 
covered was a square opening of four feet high and three and a half 
wide, formed by four blocks of granite; and continued slanting 
downward at the same inclination as that of the pyramid of Cheops, 
which is an angle of 26°.—-It runs to the length of 104 feet 5 inches, 
lined the whole way with granite. I had much to do to remove and 
draw up the stones which filled the passage down to the portcullis or 
door of granite, which is fitted into a niche also made of granite. I 
found this door supported by small stones within 8 inches of the floor, 
and in consequence of the narrowness of the place it took up the whole 
of that day and part of the next to raise it sufficiently to afford an en- 
trance; this door is 1 foot 3 inches thick, and, together with the work 
of the niche, occupies 6 feet 11 inches, where the granite work ends: 
then commences a short passage, gradually ascending towards the cen- 
tre, 22 feet 7 inches, at the end of which is a perpendicular of 15 feet: 
on the left is a small forced passage cut in the rock, and also above, on 
the right, is another forced passage, which runs upwards and turns to 
the north 30 feet, just over the portcullis. There isno doubt that this 
passage was made by the same persons who forced the other, in order 
to ascertain if there were any others which might ascend above, in con- 
formity to that of the pyramid of Cheops. I descended the perpendicu- 
lar by means of a rope, and found a large quantity of stones and earth 
accumulated beneath, which very nearly filled up the entrance into the 
passage below which inclines towards the north. I next proceeded to- 
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wards the channel that leads to the centre, and soon reached the hori- 
zontal passage. This passageis 5 feet 11 inches high, 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and the whole length, from the above-mentioned perpendicular 
to the great chamber is 158 feet 8 inches. These passages are partly 
cut out of the living rock, and at half-way there is some mason’s work, 
probably to fill up some vacancy in the rock; the walls of this passage 
are in several parts covered with incrustations of salts. 

‘On entering the great chamber, I found it to be 46 feet S$ inches 
Jong, 16 feet 3 inches wide, and 23 feet 6 inches high; for the most part 
cut out of the rock, except that part of the roof towards the western 
end. Inthe midst we observed a sarcophagus of granite, partly buried 
in the ground, to the level of the floor, 8 feet iong, 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 2 feet 3 inches deep inside, surrounded by large blocks of granite, 
being placed apparently to guard it from being taken away, which could 
not be effected without great labour; the lid of it had been opened; I 
found in it only a few bones ofa human skeleton, which merit preserva- 
tion as curious relicks, they being, in all probability, those of Ceph- 
renes, the reported builder of this pyramid. On the wall of the west- 
ern side of the chamber is an Arabic inscription, a translation of which 
has been sent to the British Museum.* It testibes that “ this pyramid 
was opened by the masters Mahomet El Aghar and Otman, and that it 
was inspected in presence of the sultan Ali Mahomet the Ist, Ug- 
loch.”+ There are also several other inscriptions on the walls, sup- 
posed to be Coptic (qu. enchorial?); part of the floor of this chamber 
had been removed in different places evidently in search of treasure, by 
some of those who had found their way into it. Under one of the stones 
I found a piece of metal something like the thick part of an axe, but it 
is so rusty and decayed, that it is almost impossible to form a just idea 
of its form. High up and near the centre there are two small square 
holes, one on the north and the other on the south, each one foot square; 
they enter into the wall like those in the great chamber of the first py- 
ramid. I returned to the before-mentioned perpendicular, and found a 
passage to the north inthe same inclination of 26° as that above: this 
descends 48 feet 6 inches, where the horizontal passage commences, 
which keeps the same direction north 55 feet, and half-way along it 
there is on the east a recess of 11 feet deep. On the west side there is 
a passage 20 feet long, which descends into a chamber 32 feet long and 
9 feet 9 inches wide, 8 and 6 feet high; this chamber contains a quan- 
tity of small square blocks of stone, and some unknown inscriptions 
written on the walls. Returning to the original passage, and advancing 
north, near the end of it is a niche to receive a portcullis like that above. 
Fragments of granite, of which it was-made, are lying near the spot; ad- 
vancing still to the north, I entered a passage which runs in the same 
inclination as that before-mentioned, and at 47 fect 6 inches from the 
niche it is filled up with some large blocks of stone, put there to close 
the entrance which issues out precisely at the base of the pyramid. Ac- 
cording to the measurements, it is to be observed that all the works be- 
low the base are cut into the living rock, as well as part of the passages 
and chambers before-mentioned. Before 1 conclude I have to mention 
that I caused a range of steps to be built from the upper part of the 
perpendicular to the passage below, for the accommodation of visiters.’ 

*We cannot find that this inscription has yet reached its destination. 

+ A Tartaric title, as Uleg Bey, &c. 
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ArT. XI.— Political Economy. An examination of Mr. Ricardo’s 


Theory of Value. 

PRE most important and radical inquiry in political economy, 

is that relating to the nature of value; it is the foundation on 
which the whole science rests. It may, therefore, be of some util- 
ity to ascertain whether Mr. Ricardo in his treatise on the princi- 
ples of this science, very recently published, has not, in this re- 
spect, fallen into a very remarkable error. His theory, moreover, 
has received so able and ingenious a development, in a late num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review; that it will, in all probability, be 
very extensively disseminated; if it, therefore, be unsound, it be- 
comes the more necessary to expose its insufficiency. 

Before, however, we proceed to this examination, we must pre- 
mise, that although according to Adam Smith, ‘the word value 
has two different meanings, sometimes expressing the utility of 
some particular object, and sometimes the power of purchasing 
other goods, which the possession of that object conveys,’ later 
writers on political economy have gone further, and traced all 

value to utz/ity, using, however, this expression in its most en- 
larged sense. Hence, agreeably to this signification of the term, 
luxuries may be said to be useful; or, in other words, subservient 
to our use. Whatever, therefore, has the power of satisfying our 
various wants, is said to have value. Such being our definition of 
value, let us now endeavour to ascertain, whether it is produced, 
in the manner laid down by Mr. Ricardo; he himself admitting, 
that exchangeable value depends on this kind of utility. 

According, then, to the hypothesis of Mr. Ricardo, ‘ commo- 
dities, possessing utility, derive their value from the whole quan- 
tity of labour required to obtain them.’ We are afterwards told, 
that by labour he means ‘ the exertion of human industry,’ or the 
expenditure of animal and intellectual strength. It is true he also 
remarks, that there are some commodities, the value of which is 
determined by their scarcity alone; but he expressly says, ‘ they 
form a very small part of the mass of commodities daily exchang- 
ed,’ and therefore, need not be considered, in examining the laws 
which regulate valens} in general. We may here, however, observe, 
that the value of such commodities even does not altogether de- 
pend upon their scarcity alone, but upon the proportion which the 
supply bears to the demand. 

But it is the soundness of his general position, namely, that the 
value of a commodity is derived from the whole quantity af labour 
required to obtain it, that we now propose to investigate; for it is 
a doctrine of the utmost importance in political economy, and if 
true, will change the whole aspect of this science. It is this part 
also, of Mr. Ricardo’s work which has received such unqualified 
commendation from the Edinburgh Review. It is said in that 
journal, to be ‘a new and important doctrine which Mr. Ricardo 
has illustrated and supported with extraordinary talent and inge- 
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nuity, and in a manner which is completely conclusive as to its 
accuracy.” 

That the quantity of labour employed in the production of a 
commodity, forms a component part of its value, is an undeniable 
principle; but the guant?ty of this labour does not constitute the 
whole value of the commodity, but is a condition which limits its 
eventual supply. In every case, therefore, of the actual exchange 
of one commodity for another, their value must depend upon the 
proportion which the supply bears to the demand, and not upon 
the quantity of labour required to obtain them. It is then mani- 
fest that it is always correct to say, and in reference to pe riods of 
unlimited duration, although in opposition to the observation of the 
Edinburgh critic, ‘that the exchangeable value of a commodity in- 
creases ‘ directly as the demand, and inversely as the supply, and 

vice versa.’ 

Although in point of fact it were true, that in every case a cer- 
tain quantity of labour is employed in producing every commo- 
dity, it by no means follows that this quantity is the sole measure 
of its value. The value of the raw material, on which the labour 
has been employed, can neither, to use the language of mathema- 
ticians, be rejected as nothing, nor estimated as a constant quan- 
tity. The value of raw materials and of labour itself a/war ys vary 
with the proportion of supply and demand. We are told by Mr. 
Ricardo, ‘ that if any one commodity could be found, which now, 
and at all times, required precisely the same quantity of labour to 
produce it, that commodity would be of an unvarying value, and 
a standard by which the variation of other things might be mea- 
sured. Now, inasmuch as the value of labour is always varying in 
the proportion of supply to demand, it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that even if the quantity ‘of labour required to produce 
a certain commodity were always the same, that commodity would 
not be of an unvarying value, or a standard by which the variation 
of other things might be measured. 

But commodities are not produced by labour alone. A more 

exact analysis of the nature of production, fully demonstrates that 
all values are derived, not from the whole quantity of labour re- 
quired to obtain them, as assumed by Mr. Ricardo, but from the 
application of human industry, or labour, combined with the ope- 
ration of those agents which nature and capital supply us. By far 
the largest portion of the utility given to almost every product, is 
obtained from the employment of the powers of nature. In the 
value of a diamond, the whole value of the labour of the lapidary 
may be considered as almost nothing in comparison with the value 
of the natural agent, which has bestowed so beautiful and rare a 
crystallization on one of the most abundant substances in nature. 
Industry alone, if left to itself, would have been wholly insuffi- 
cient to have produced it. By ‘natural agents, however, we must 
not only understand the action of inanimate bodies, but all the 
general properties of matter, such as gravitation, magnetism, the 
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elasticity of the atmosphere, and heat, as well as many others, 
which contribute to the creation of values. It is this important 
phenomenon in production which Mr. Ricardo has lost sight of; 
for as capital, according to his hypothesis, is only the product of 
labour previously accumulated, the value of every commodity is 
said by him to be derived from the who/e quantity of labour re- 
quired to obtain it, including therein the proportion of labour re- 
quired to furnish this capital. 

This theory is then, evidently erroneous; for we have demon- 
strated that the value of a commodity is not derived from the 
guantity of labour required to produce it, or even solely from 
that /abour itself. We trust, we have also established, that values 
are derived from the united operation of human industry, assist- 
ed by natural agents and capital—and that capital itself is only a 
term made use of to express the products of labour and natural 
agents previously accumulated. Moreover, that the most impor- 
tant element in production, that which has caused the great mul- 
tiplication of the productions of the different arts, and been chiefly 
instrumental in diffusing universal plenty, through all the different 
ranks of society, is the power of natural agents; and not, as was 
supposed by Adam Smith,‘ in consequence of the division of labour.’ 
There is no doubt that the separation of occupations adds greatly 
to the productiveness of industry; but it is wholly insufficient te 
explain the cause of the abundance of products enjoyed by civi- 
lized nations, when compared with savage. 

It is this knowledge of the productive service of natural agents, 
which enables us to establish the true theory of the influence of 
machinery in the creation of wealth, and also to arrive at the so- 
lution of many other problems in the science of political economy, 
of equal importance. All the fallacies involved in Mr. Ricardo’s 
reasonings in his chapters on ‘ Rent’ and ‘ Taxes,’ proceed from 
having overlooked or rejected this essential element in production. 
The errors also, into which his critic has fallen, may readily be 
traced to the same source. 

These important views respecting the nature of production were, 
we believe, first suggested by Mr. Say; and it is to his profound 
and logical work on the science of political economy, that we are 
indebted for the materials which so completely overthrow the 
system adopted by Mr. Ricardo. It is, indeed, a matter of sur- 
prise to us, that Mr. Ricardo should have been able attentively to 
peruse Mr. Say’s excellent work, without perceiving the fallacy 
of his hypothesis. A thorough examination of the principles con- 
tained in the admirable and highly original chapter on ‘ Markets,’ 
which Mr. Ricardo so deservedly extols, we conceive ought te 
have satisfied him, that these principles themselves, are but corol- 
larics of the still more important fundamental doctrine, that all 
values are derived from the united agency of industry and natural 
forces. 
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It remains for us, then, to point out some of the errors into 
which Mr. Ricardo has fallen, from the incorrect view which he 
has taken of this fundamental principle of this science. It is laid 
down by him, as one of his positions, in support and illustration of 
this doctrine, that a rise or fall of the rate of wages is not attend- 
ed by a proportional increase or diminution of the price of com- 
modities; their exchangeable value not being increased, except by 
an increase of the quantity of labour necessary for their produc- 
tion; and their value, therefore, not being augmented by an enhance- 
ment of the rate of wages. Now, we apprehend, if our analysis of 
the nature of production be admitted as correct, the real price or 
value of all commodities must always be affected by an increase 
of wages; but not from arise in their money price, except in their 
relation to that commodity alone. For if we decompose the ele- 
ments of this price, or the value of the commodity, we shall find, 
they may be resolved into the labour, natural agents, and capital, 
of which it was composed; any increase, therefore, in the value of 
one of these elements, as for example, in the value of the labour, 
or which is the same thing, the price of the wages, without there be- 
ing, at the same time, a proportional diminution in the value of 
the other elements, must necessarily cause an enhancement in the 
price of the commodity. For the same reason, any variation in 
the value of either of the other elements, and they are always 
varying in the proportion of supply and demand, as we have al- 
ready shown, must in the same manner, always affect the price of 
commodities. 

The Edinburgh Review contains a singular passage in support 
of the foregoing doctrine, maintained by Mr. Ricardo; an exami- 
nation of it may be of use to us in establishing our own views; we 
shall therefore subjoin the following extract: 

‘Thus supposing the value of money to be invariable, and the 
quantity of labour necessary to produce 1000/. worth of gloves to 
remain the same, the gloves would continue to sell for that sum, 
whether the wages actually paid to the manufacturer amounted to 
500/., to 800/., or to 900/. Commodities, in short, would continue 
to sell after the rise of wages, for the very same price as before, 
but the proceeds would be differently divided:—A greater share 
would belong to the labourer, and a less to the capitalist; or, what 
is the same thing, the profits of stock would be diminished.’ 

We confess we are at loss to understand the meaning of this 
proposition; for the thing to be proved, namely, that the worth of 
the gloves, or 1000/., would continue to sell for that sum, whether 
the wages actually paid to the manufacturer amounted to 500/., te 
800/., or to 900/., is assumed as the foundation of the argument. 
{t becomes then, impossible, from the manner in which the pro- 
position is here stated, to deduce any inference from it. Still less 
can it be said to appear, that commodities would continue to sell 
after the rise of wages, for the very same price as before! This 
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objection we deem to be fully sufficient; it will, therefore, be un- 
necessary to examine what proportion of the gloves would belong 
to the labourer. For we have already proved, that any rise or fal] 
in the wages of the labourer, as of the elements in the production 
of every commodity, must necessarily affect its real price. 

We must not, however, leave this subject without noticing the 
following observations of Mr. Ricardo; they evince uncommon 
depth and acuteness, and may be considered as presenting the 
most striking view of the apparent correctness of the theory we 
have been engaged in refuting. It may not be so easy to demon- 
strate the inconclusiveness of his argument, from the very close 
connexion it appears to have with some of the best established 
principles in the science of political economy. We shall, never- 
theless, attempt to point out its insufficiency, in as intelligible a 
manner as we are capable of doing. 

‘To say that commodities are raised in price, is the same thing 
as to say, that money is lowered in relative value; for it is by com- 
modities that the relative value of gold is estimated. If, then, all 
commodities rose in price, gold could not come from abroad to 
purchase those dear commodities, but it would go from home to 
be employed with advantage in purchasing the comparatively 
cheaper foreign commodities. It appears, then, that the rise of 
wages will not raise the prices of commodities, whether the metal 
from which money is made be produced at home or in a foreign 
country. All commodities cannot rise at the same time, without 
an addition to the quantity of money. To purchase any additional 
quantity of gold from abroad, commodities must be cheap, and 
not dear. The importation of gold, and a rise in the price of all 
home-made commodities, by which gold is purchased and paid 
for, are effects absolutely incompatible. The extensive use of pa- 
per money does not alter this question; for paper money conforms, 
or ought to conform, to the value of gold; and, therefore, its value 
is influenced by such causes only as influence the value of that 
metal.’ 

In the first place, then, we admit the correctness of the position, 
that an increase of price is only the correlative of a depreciation 
ef money; and also, that gold would not come from abroad to 
purchase dear commodities, but would go from home to purchase 
comparatively cheaper commodities. But it is not, therefore, a 
consequence from this principle, that a rise of wages will not raise 
the real prices of commodities. Although it is true the money 
price of all commodities cannot rise at the same time, without an 
addition to the quantity of money, it by no means follows that 
their real price, or value, the question we have now to consider, 
will not rise, in their relation to all other commodities. That they 
must necessarily rise, we have already demonstrated in our ana- 
lysis of the manner in which value is derived; a brief recapitula- 
tion of what we have there said, will make it appear still more 


clear. The price of the commodity is enhanced by the rise of 
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wages, precisely because one of the elements of which its whole 
value, or real price is composed, has itself augmented in value. 
We flatter ourselves we need not dwell any further on this part of 
the argument. It is, however, somewhat curious, and we make 
the remark, in passing, that Mr. Ricardo should have been betray- 
ed into this error, from not having applied one of his own tests, 
to analyse the elements of natural prices, before he laid it down 
so broadly, that commodities cannot rise without an addition to 
the quantity of money. There is no part of his writings in which 
he appears to be more anxious to be understood, than in his ob- 
servations on the natural and market prices of commodities; he 
particularly states that ‘ the permanent and ultimate regulator of 
the exchangeable value of every commodity is the cost of produc- 
tion.’ 

We have but one further observation to make on another pas- 
sage of the same paragraph just quoted. The importation of gold, 
and a rise in the price of all home-made commodities, by which 
gold is purchased or paid for, are, also, said ‘ to be effects abso- 
lutely incompatible.’ Now, an importation of gold, or silver, or 
both, may take place, and the rea/ price of commodities, not- 
withstanding, become dearer. Their value expressed in money, 
may be diminished; but their value compared with other commo- 
dities, increased. The relative value of commodities depending, 
then, on the proportion of the supply in the market to the demand, 
a diminished supply, whilst the demand continues unaltered, must 
occasion an enhancement of its value. Now this diminution of sup- 
ply may occur when there has just been an importation of gold, 
and although when compared with gold the money price of the 
commodity be cheaper, yet its exchangeable value, its value com- 
pared with all other commodities, or its real price will be dearer. 
They are therefore effects entirely compatible, and may be shown 
repeatedly to have happened. 

The foregoing reasoning, will apply with equal force, and lead 
us to the same results, in an examination of the nature and causes 
of rent. Rent is said by Mr. Ricardo, to be ‘ that portion of the 
produce of the earth, which is paid by the farmer to the landlord 
for the use of the original and indestructible powers of the soil.’ 
This definition may be considered as sufficiently correct, if by the 
phrase ‘ original and indestructible powers of the soil,’ the pro- 
ductive service of natural agents be understood. Now, it becomes 
manifest, if this term be understood in the manner we have just 
pointed out, and we cannot perceive how it admits of any other 
interpretation, that rent enters as a component part into price, 
and that prices always vary as rents vary, or that the one must 
rise and fall with every rise and fall of the other. It is hardly ne- 
cessary again to remind our readers, that the productive service 
of this natural agent, constitutes a part of the value of the com- 
modity, which it has contributed to produce, and that it must, 
therefore, affect its price. 
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In this application of Mr. Ricardo’s theory of value, in an in- 
quiry into the nature and causes of rent, he, however, does not 
claim the merit of originality. It is stated, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that on the subject of rent, ‘he is not equally original as in 
other parts of his work. He has given a much better exposition of 
the principles which regulate the rise and fail of rent, than any 
other writer; but the leading facts, which show that rent does not 
enter into price, were previously ascertained in two pamphlets of 
very great merit, published almost at the same instant by Mr. 
Malthus, and a “ Fellow of the University of Oxford.” Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s principal merit consists in his having traced the ultimate 
consequences of this doctrine,—in having stripped it of the errors 
by which it had been encumbered,—and having shown its import- 
ance to a right understanding of the fundamental principles of po- 
litical economy.’ It is owing to this stripping of their new theory of 
rent of its encumbrances, and laying open the ultimate conse- 
quences of the doctrine, which Mr. Ricardo has indeed effected, 
that we have been enabled to point out its fallacy. 

We have thus attempted, whether with entire success or not, 
we will not presume to say, to lay before our readers our objec- 
tions to the theory of value, presented to us by Mr. Ricardo, in 
his treatise on Political Economy, and adopted and highly extolled 
in the Edinburgh Review. It must not, however, be supposed, from 
the manner in which we have conducted our examination of this hy- 
pothesis, that we have been actuated by any desire to undervalue 
the general scope of Mr. Ricardo’s writings. The uncommon 
talent and great depth of thought, which the greater part of his 
disquisitions in political economy display, entitle him to the high- 
est praise. We cannot, however, for a moment accede to the opi- 
nion of his critic, ‘ that he has done more for the improvement of 
this science than any other writer, with perhaps the single excep- 
tion of Dr. Smith.’ We are, also, ready to acknowledge our ob- 
ligations to the writers of the generality of the admirable articles, 
on the different branches of political economy, which have so often 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review; some of the most luminous 
and correct expositions of many of the fundamental principles of 
this science are to be found in that celebrated journal. 

It is our intention, on some future occasion, to invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to some of the more popular doctrines in poll- 
tical economy, and to give some account of, and examine the 
merits of the different monetary systems of political economists. 
On this subject, however, little has been added to the important 
stock of original investigation, first submitted to the world by the 
celebrated Dr. Adam Smith; yet it is not a little surprising, that 
the profound and correct views displayed by that author in his 
observations on money, banks, and paper currencies, should have 
been so very generally misunderstood and misrepresented. 


C.CC. 
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Art. XII.—wotorza; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, 
Literature, and Politics. 


Theatre Receipts. —The comparative 
receipts of Drury-Lane Theatre, for a 
viven series of years, were lately stated 
ina report of the general committee. 

Boxes, first price, 6s.—Second, 3s. 
Seasons. No.Nights Receipts. Nightly average. 
1803-4 119 50,327 255 
1804-5 201 59,278 294 
1805-6 200 57,129 280 
1806-7 200 47,464 276 
1807-8 200 49,792 249 
1808-9 115 33,221 200 

Burnt 24th of Feb, 1809. 
Receipts of the present Theatre. 
Boxes, first price, 7s.—Second 3s. 6d. 
Seasons. Nv. Nights. Receipts. Nightly average. 

1812-13 204 75,534 370 
1813-14 235 68,329 290 
1814-15 225 67,418 269 
1815-16 218 58,117 266 
1816-17 208 41,075 197 
1817-18 119 41,066 205 

— Ed. Mag. 


New Theory of Colours.—A new 
and very ingenious hypothesis of the 
cause of colours in bodies, has been 
proposed by M. B. Prevost, in which 
the effect is accounted for by radiation 
instead of by reflection. It has been 
generally imagined that the different 
rays of light which fall upon bodies 
have been all absorbed, except a cer- 
tain number, which being reflected, 
produce an effect of colour, according 
to their nature. But M. Prevost 
supposes that coloured bodies reflect a 
portion of the light unchanged; whilst 
they act upon another portion which 
enters their substance and decompose 
it; one part is absorbed whilst the other 
is thrown off by radiation, and this last 
causes the colour of the body. ‘The 
colour of bodies, as commonly obsery- 
ed, is altered by the white light mixed 
with the rays producing colour, but the 
former may be removed by a series of 
reflections from surfaces of the same 
substance, and the relative intensity of 
the true colour augmented. Thus a 
ray of light reflected several times 
successively from polished surfaces of 
gold, is at last deprived of all unde- 
composed white light, and gives a deep 
red orange colour, supposed to be the 
real colour of gold. The colour of 
Copper obtained in the same way is a 
scarlet; that of silver, a fine yellow; and 
that of tinned iron, a deep golden yel- 
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low, of the common hue. On this hy- 
pothesis, it is evident, that a distinc- 
tion must be made between the co- 
lours of bodies as they commonly ap- 
pear, and their real colours; and the 
real or ultimate colour will differ more 
from the apparent colour in proportion 
as the light which is reflected or even 
absorbed, varies in quantity with the 
light decomposed. This is the case with 
the metals named above; and M. Pre- 
vost concludes from his experiments, 
that there is no metal which is properly 
white or gray, but that they all of them 
have some decided brilliant colour. 

_ J. of Science. 

Steam Boats.—The application of 
steam engines to the propulsion of 
boats and marine vessels, is now be- 
coming very general; not only in En- 
gland and America, but in other parts 
of the world. Experiments have been 
made with a steam boat on the Da- 
nube, between Vienna and Nusdorf, 
and have succeeded. A fine vessel 
called the Garonne, has been lanched 
at Larmont, near Bordeaux, and has 
answered every wish of the builders; 
and it is said steam boats exist even 
at Naples. 2b. 

French Prize Questions.—The royal 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres at Paris, have given as the sub- 
ject of the prize medal of 1500 francs 
value, to be adjudged in 1819, * To as- 
certain what were the various feasts of 
Bacchus in the different cities of Greece, 
and particularly at Athens; to fix the 
number of those feasts, and point out 
the places; either in the city or without 
it, where they were celebrated, and the 
various times of the year to which they 
belonged; to distinguish the rites be- 
longing to each of those feasts, and par- 
ticularly those which made part of the 
mystical ceremonies.’ 

The works are to be written either 
in French or Latin, and delivered be- 
fore the first of April, 1819. 

Another prize subject, to be reward- 
ed by a medal of the same value, in 
July 1820, is,‘ To examine what was 
the state of government and legislation 
in France, when St. Louis ascended the 
throne, and what, at the termination of 
his reign, were the effects of his insti- 
tutions.’ 
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The papers written in Latin or 
I'rench, are to be sent to the secretary 
of the Academy before April, 1820. 

’ The following prize subjects are an- 
nounced by the French Academy. 

For the Poetical } rize, which will be 
adjudged the 25th of August, 1819, ‘the 
Institution of the jury in France.’ A 
gold medal, value, 1500 frances. 

A man of letters, who wishes to re- 
main unknown, has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Academy, a medal of 1200 
franes value, as a poetical prize for the 
following subject: ‘the advantages of 
mutual instruction.’ It will be adjudg- 
ed at the same time. 

A gold medal of 400 francs value will 
also be given at the same time to the 
author of that work which, having been 
published during the year 1818, shall 
be Judged ‘ the most useful to man- 
ners.’ 

None but works written in French 
will be admitted. They are to be ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the institu- 
tion, in the usual way, before the 15th 
May, 1819. 

Notice is also given that the prize 
question of eloquence {to be proposed 
next year for 1820, will be ‘to distin- 
guish and compare the kinds of elo- 
quence and the moral qualities proper 
for the Speaker at the Bar, and at the 
Senate.’ ab. 

London Institutions. —The following 
is an estimate made of the means of in- 
tellectual improvement in London. 
There are 407 places of public worship; 
4050 seminaries for education, includ- 
ing 237 parish charity schools; eight 
societies for the express purpose of pro- 
moting goud morals; 12 societies for 
promoting the learned, the useful, and 
the polite arts; 122 asylums and alms- 
houses for the helpless and indigent, 
including the Philanthropie society for 
reclaiming criminal children; 20 hos- 
pitals and dispensatories for sick and 
lame, and for delivering poor pregnant 
women; 700 friendlv or benefit societies; 
about 30 institutions for charitable and 
humane purposes; about 30 institutions 
for teaching some thousands of poor 
children the arts of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, on the plans of Mr. 
Lancaster and Dr. Bell; and these se- 
veral establishments, including the 
poor’s-rate, are supported at tle al- 
most incredible cost of one million per 
annum. ib. 


_ said also, that the light is better. 
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Russian Voyage of Discovery.—The 
general results of the voyage of disco- 
very, made by the Russian ship Rurick, 
captain Kotzebue, is stated to be ‘ the 
discovery of several single islands, and 
whole groups of islands in the south; 
the more exact determination of the 
east coast of Behring’s Straits, or of 
the northwest coast of America, where 
avery extensive bay has been disco- 

vered; the corgection and confirmation 
of previous geographical observations, 
with many important new ones, and a 
rich collection of natural history.’ 

A very singular ice berg was fell in 

with by this vessel during its voyage. 

It was of great magnitude, and partly 
covered with earth “and mould, so that 
herbs and trees were growing on it. 
On one part of its water line a shore 
had been formed, by matter washed 
down from above, and on this a landing 
was made good. A great quantity of 
the remains of a mammoth were found 
on it, inavery putrescent state. These 
had probably been preserved for many 
ages in the cold regions of the north, 
and were no doubt co-equal in age to 
those remains which the geologist finds 
in his later strata, and merits therefore, 
in a geological sense, the name of organ- 
ic remains. The vessel brought away 
a number of the tusks and other parts 
of these animals. ib 

Gas from Turf.—It has been propos- 
ed in Holland to substitute turf for coal. 
as a material, from which to obtain a 
gas for illumination. The experiments 
that have been made promise much suc- 
cess; and the apparatus required may 
be of far simpler construction than those 
used in the distillation of coal. ‘The 
products do not require that careful and 
elaborate process of purification which 
is necessary for the gas from coal. It is 
The 
light may be better, than that from coal! 
gas badly made, or carelessly used; but 
it is not likely that, with equal precau- 
tions, the first should surpass, or even 
equal the latter. ib. 


Gas from Oil.—Messrs. J. and P. 
Taylor are the first persons who have 
resorted to oil as a substance from which 
gas for illumination could be easily and 
cheaply prepared; and in the construc- 
tion of a convenient apparatus for the 
decomposition of this body, they have 
fully shown its numerous advantages 
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over coal, while they have afforded the 
means of producing the most pure and 
brilliant fame from the inferior and 
cheap oils, which could not be used in 
lamps. The apparatus for the purpose 
is much smaller, much simpler, and yet 
equally effectual, with the best coal gas 
apparatus. The retort is a bent cast 
iron tube, which is heated red by a 
small convenient furnace, and into 
which oil is allowed to drop by a very 
ingenious apparatus; the oil is immedi- 
ately volatilized, and the vapour in tra- 
versing the tube becomes perfectly de- 
composed. A mixture of inflammable 
gases, which contains a great propor- 
tion of olefiant gas passes off; it is wash- 
ed by being passed through a vessel of 
water (which dissolves a little sebacic 
acid, and vvhich seldom requires chang- 
ing,) and is then conducted into the 
gasometer. 

The gas prepared from oil is very su- 
perior in quality to that from coal; it 
cannot possibly centain sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or any extraneous substance; 
it gives a much brighter and denser 
flame; and it is also more eifectual, i. e. 
a lesser quantity will supply the burner 
with fuel. These peculiarities are oc- 
casioned, in the first place, by the ab- 
sence of sulphur from oil, and then by 
the gas containing more carbon in solu- 
tion. As the proportion of light given 
out by the flame ofa gaseous compound 
of carbon and hydrogen, is in common 
circumstances in proportion to the quan- 
tity of carbon present, it is evident that 
the gas which contains a greater pro- 
portion of olefiant gas, or supercarbur- 
etted hydrogen than coal gas, will yield 
a better and brighter light on combus- 
tion. ab. 


Gas Light Apparatus.— Mr. Mair, of 
Kelso, has, by a simple process, con- 
structed an apparatus which produces 
gas sufficient to supply ten different 
burners; the flame of each fire surpass- 
ing that of the largest candle, and which 
completely illuminate his shop, work- 
shop, and dwelling-house, with the most 
pure pellucid brightness, the cost of 
which is only about three pence per 
night. Wax cloth bags have been in- 
vented, which, when inflated with gas, 
are removed at pleasure from place to 
place, and when ignited, they answer 
all the purposes of candles. By this 
process, it would seem that any person, 
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with bags as above prepared, may be 
furnished with gas fromm the coal-pits, 
and apply the gas so procured to what- 
ever number of tubes for lights he has 
occasion for. Ed. Mag. 
Gas Lights.—By the list of the Lo- 
cal Acts, it appears, that legal powers 
were obtained, in the last session of 
Parliament, to light with gas— 





Bath, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, 
Nottingham, W orcesicr, 
Oxford, Kidderminster, 
Sheffield, Brighthelmstone, 


—ten of the most considerable and most 
intelligent cities and towns in the em- 
pire. ib 

French Dictionary.—In the French 
and Latin Dictionary by Boiste, page 
750 of the 2d edition published in 1803, 
is the following article, printed thus: 
Spoliateur, s. m. Spoliator, qui dépouille, 

qui vole. G, C. Spoliatrice, s. f. Buo- 

naparte. 

In the year 1804, after many hundred 
copies of the dictionary had been sold, 
this article was noticed. The author, 
the printer, and the publisher, were ar- 
rested, all the copies of the dictionary 
seized, and the presses put under seal, 
Boiste is questioned; he boldly com- 
plains of this proceeding, and demands 
what it all means? ‘ Did you,’ he is ask- 
ed, ‘ write this dictionary?’ ‘ Yes.’ * Did 
you write this sheet, this page, this arti- 
cle?’ ‘ Yes.’ * And you still ask what 
it means?>—What, Sir, has the name of 
Buonaparte to do in your dictionary?’ 
‘It is to justify myself; it was my duty 
to name my authorities. I have not 
met with the word Spoiliatrice any 
where except in an article of the Mo- 
niteur of such a day, month, and year, 
which runs thus, ‘* La nation Angloise, 
cette nation Spoliatrice.” ‘* But why is 
the name printed in such remarkably 
large letters?’ ‘ Out of respect, because 
it is that of the First Consul.’s Z. Gaz. 

Debate on Dr. Burney’s Library.— 
The House having gone inte a comumit- 
tee of Supply, Mr. Bankes moved the 
resolution for granting 13,5001. for the 
purchase of the late Dr. Burney’s libra- 
ry, to be placed in the British museum. 
The library of the late Dr. Burney was 
of the most valuable description. Among 
other things it contained the most came 
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plete collection of Greek literature that 
had perhaps ever been in the posses- 
sion of any individual. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to enlarge on the expe- 
diency of not permitting such a collec- 
tion to be dissipated: a collection which 
it might require many centuries again 
to accumulate. This part of the late 
Dr. Burney’s library was enriched with 
manuscript remarks by himself, Porson, 
and other eminent and distinguished 
scholars. . 

Mr. Curwen, considering the pecu- 
niary embarrassments under which the 
country laboured, felt himself bound to 
oppose the grant. 

Mr. Douglas stated, that 3,500/. of 
the money required would be supplied 
by the sale of books now in the British 
Museum, which the acquisition of Dr. 
Burney’s library would render superflu- 
ous, and that the remaining 10,000/. 
should be furnished by suspending the 
usual annual grant to the British Mu- 
seum, until the advance of that sum had 
been paid. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the cases in which 
the State should interfere to make pur- 
chases of the kind now proposed, should 
be when the things to be purchased 
were at once of extreme rarity and of 
extreme utility. In the case of the El- 
gin Marbles it had been alleged that the 
possession of thuse rare examples would 
inspire our sculptors with the genius of 
Grecian art. If any thing was to be 
found in this collection not elsewhere 
to be obtained, either fragments of his- 
tory, or treatises of morals, or examples 
of oratory, he should be willing to pay 
money for its preservation; but as for 
the varieties of verbal criticism, it might 
well be left to the enthusiasm of virtuo- 
sos, while the interference of the State 
was confined to that which was really 
useful to mankind. 

Sir J. Mackintosh rose to enter his 
protest against the sentiments of the 
Hon, member for the city of Oxford 
(Mr. Loekhart)—it was well he was 
not member for the University, who had 
expressed such contempt for classical 
learning, which was the foundation of 
education in this as well as every other 
polished nation of Europe. What would 
the inmates of that University which 
was seated in the city which the honour- 
able gentleman represented, say, when 
they heard that they, and all others who 
studied classical learning, were trained 
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in frivolous questions respecting minute 
and unimportant distinctions? Was not 
the honourable member aware, that in 
that classical education to which so ma- 
ny superficial objections might be made, 
was comprised a course of indirect, but 
not the less forcible moral and political 
instruction, which had the greatest ef- 
fect in the formation of the character 
and the mind? (hear, hear!) Where the 
lawgivers of this and other countries 
mere drivellers, when they recommend- 
ed a degree of minute accuracy in these 
studies? But did not this accuracy form 
the criterion of a perfect familiarity 
with those authors who were the models 
of thought, the masters of moral teach- 
ing and of civil wisdom, and, above all 
things, of civil liberty! (hear!) He was 
ashamed to hear any part of knowledge 
treated as a luxury or an amusement. 
(Hear!) Classic learning was in reality 
much more important than others which 
had more direct connexion with the bu- 
siness of life, as it tended more to raise 
high sentiments, and fix principles, in 
the minds of youth than the sciences. 
In such acountry as this, at least, it was 
strange to talk of money laid out on sci- 
ence as a waste—in this country in 
which Mr. Watt, who had lived to see 
an application which he had made of 
one principle of science, add more to the 
wealth of this country than it bad ever 
happened to an individual to add before. 
They had seen, too, an individual who 
had changed the whole face of science 
—Sir H. Davy, by an admirable, though 
simple invention, saving annually a 
number ofhuman lives. He estimated 
as highly the Elgin Marbles as his own 
ignorance would permit him; but if an 
artist who restored the smaliest portion 
ofan ancientstatue was worthy of praise, 
a Benticy or a Porson, who illustrated 
one obscure beauty, or chastened one 


incorrect line of the models of ancient 


eloquence, was also to be valued.—The 
vote was agreed to without a division. 
— Gent. Mag 
New Bank.—We are informed that 
an immense bark covered with Cod 
has been discovered, extending from 
Papa Westra, in Orkney, along the 
west coast of the Shetland Islands. Al- 
ready the fishing has been great. Next 
season it is expected that this hitherto 
hidden treasure will afford lucrative 
employment to several hundred sail of 
fishing vessels. The fishermen report, 
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that from 150 to 200 sail of vessels can 
fish on it, and out of sight of each other. 
We expect, in a future Number, to 
communicate a full account of this im- 
portant discovery. Ed. Mag. 


New Medical Instrument.—A new 
instrument has been introduced into 
medical science at Paris; and, from the 
favourable report which it obtained, on 
being subnitted to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, would appear to be somewhat 
more than a chimerical improvement. 

Dr. Laennec, physician to the Neck- 
er Hospital, supposed it likely, that the 
various sounds which are formed in the 
interior of the body, as in the breast, &c. 
might become, from the variation in- 
duced on them by disease, indications 
of the state of health; and that the 
sounds produced by the action or mo- 
tion of any particular organ, as of the 
heart or lungs, would point out any 
change in the state of that organ; and 
taking advantage of the superior con- 
ducting power of solid bodies, with re- 
gard to sound, he formed an instrument 
which should convey these indicatory 
sounds more readily and distinctly to 
the ear. This instrument is a cylinder 
of wood, which, in some cases, accord- 
ing to the nature of the examination, is 
solid; in others, perforated lengthways 
by a canal; and in others, hollowed like 
a horn. 

The voice, the respiration, sounds in 
the throat, and pulsations of the heart, 
are general indications to so many dif- 
ferent kinds of diseases; and by one of 
these, among others, it is said, that the 
existence of ulcers in the lungs, their 
extent, their state, and the nature and 
consistence of the matter within them, 
were ascertained. ib. 

Sunday Schools.—It appears, that no 
less than 22,434 children are instructed 


in Sunday schools, in Manchester alone; - 


and in the whole United Kingdom 
550,000, attended by nearly 60,000 
teachers. The progressl of education 
may be judged from the fact, that above 
10,000 per month are now sold of Ma- 
vor’s well-known spelling-book and 
Pelham’s London primmer. MM. Mag. 


Great Britain.—The following ac- 
count of the total nett produceof the re- 
venue of Great Britain and Ireland has 


been published by parliament: — 


1735 


/ In 1815. In 1816. In 1817. 
oe 66,445,205 57,360,726 47,277,478 
Ireland 5,406,630 4,314,600 4,352,130 





Total. 71,851,835 61,675,327 51,629,609 

By a report of a committee of parlia- 
ment, it appears that the turnpike roads 
of England and Wales extend 19,755 
miles, and the other highways 95,104, 
making a total of 114,859 miles; also, 
that 1,415,833/. is expended per annum 
on them; and that the area of England 
and Wales is 57,960 square miles, or 
37,094,400 acres. 

By another report, we learn that 
pauperism is still on the increase. At 
Bermondsey, the number in 1812 were 
400, but in 1817 they were 600. At 
Manchester, the rates in 1797 were 
16,9411. but in 1817 they had amount- 
ed to 65,912/. In many places the poor- 
rates exceed the rentals. 

One hundred and ninety-three new 
members have been returned to the 
new parliament. 

Severity of collection has augment- 
ed the revenue in the pastquarterabove 
1,400,000/. compared with the quarter 
of 1817. The customs also have in- 
creased; and, on the whole, the pros- 
pects of industry are improving. The 
bankruptcies also have diminished from 
427 to 217 in corresponding quarters of 
1817 and 1818. ab. 

France—The observations of the edi- 
tor of this miscellany made during a re- 
cent visit to Paris, enable him to state, 
with precision, that France is divided 
at present into two great parties— 

THE REPUBLICANS 

and 

THE NAPOLEONISTS. 
The intelligent and educated part of the 
community are devoted to liberty; and, 
having no security in the faitli of kings 
or emperors, desire to revive the repub- 
lic of 1798; a project against which they 
conceive no difficulty exists within 
France, if the kings of Europe forbear 
to interfere. 

On the other hand, the mass of the 
population, or the muscular strength of 
the French nation, dazzled by the glo- 
ry, talents, and patriotism of Napoleon, 
would, under very slender securities of 
civil liberty, prefer to see him again at 
the head of the nation. 

In regard to the Bourbons, they have 
no party among the French people. 
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Forced on the throne by foreign bay- 
onets, eguivocating in regard to the 


_ charter, and faithless in their pledges 


to the patriots and the army, they have 
no interest in France, except among the 
Swiss guards, the English visiters, the 
returned emigrants, and a few despised 
priests. The king temporizes, and has 
sought to find protection in the name of 
Henry [V.; but, asit appears that Napo- 
leon II. is, by his mother’s side, more 
nearly related to Henry than the dynasty 
on the throne, so Louis XVIII. has lost 
his hope in that association. Respect 
for their pledges to Fraace is the only 
chance of the Bourbons; but they are 
too proud, too bigotted, and too much 
blinded with rage, to play their game 
with success. ib. 


Ireland.—A contagious epidemic 
has for the last two years entailed more 
misery and distress upon the poor of 
Ireland than any former combination 
of causes. ‘ Plague, pestilence, and fa- 
mine,’ have united to afflict the land; 
and acabin is scarcely to be found in 
the island which has not to deplore ‘a 
father, mother, or first-born slain.’ The 
mendicants, who, in consequence of 
bad seasons and want of employment, 
since the peace, have greatly increased 
in number, and who, from their habits, 
the filth of their persons, and their va- 
grant life, were supposed, and with good 
reason, to be highly instrumental in pro- 
pagating contagion, are now avoided as 
the plague. From the calculation made 
by some eminent physicians in Cork, 
grounded on the known prevalence of 
fever in that city, and on official state- 
ments made in other quarters, it would 
appear that scarcely less than one mil- 
lion, or one fifth of the whole population, 
have been already attacked by the dis- 
ease. Nota single county in the whole 
island has been exempted from the ra- 
vages of the fever; the county of Wex- 
ford, whichhad been unaccountably free 
from this visitation, being now afflicted 
by it; nor have the towns been more 
fortunate. vw. 

Vienna Reviews.—The first number 
of the * Vienna Jahrbuch der Littera- 
tur’ appeared lately at Vienna. Itisa 
journal established under the auspices 
of the Austrian government, with prince 
Metternich for its patron, and intended 
to be continued quarterly; after the 
manner of our two leading Reviews. 


The work cannot fail of a paramount 
degree of interest, as being the vehicle 
of the sentiments and views of the Aus- 
trian government, on topics of great 
importance to Europe, in the present 
state of affairs. An article on the li- 
berty of the press in England; from the 
pen of Genz, forms one of the leading 
attractions of the present number. The 
editor is Collin, the tutor of the young 
Napoleon. Von Hammer, the orien- 
talist, and other men of eminence in 
literature, are contributors. Ed. Mag. 


Wellington Testimonial.—The first 
stone was laid on, 18th of June 1817, the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
in the most eligible situation in the 
Pheenix park, Dublin. This pile is 
composed wholly of that very durable 
stone called granite, and will occupy 
the attention of the artists for another 
year, viz. till the 18th day of June in 
the next year, on which day it will be 
presented to public view. Its base is 
100feet square; sloping upwardsit forms 
itself into a pedestal 50 feet square, 
with another pedestal in front, on which 
stands an equestrian figure of the illus- 
trious Duke. Then above that rises 
the shaft of the obelisk, which is 30 feet 
at the base. The whole rises 210 feet.— 
On each of the four sides will be en- 
graven, in brass letters, the names of 
the different victories, cast out of the 
cannon taken in India, Spain, Portugal, 
and France. A subscription of L. 20,000 
(the whole raised from private funds, 
and every subscriber an Irishman) was 
completed in the course of a few weeks. 
Mr. Robert Smirke finished the de- 
sign. — ib. 

VOLTAIRE UPON ROUSSEAU. 
From the Journal of Beiles Lettres. 

Mr. Eprror—l send you what is in 
some measure a literary curiosity, Vol- 
taire’s analysis of Rosseau’s Eloise. The 
French wit, who could bear ‘no brother 
near the throne,’ was naturally roused 
by the celebrity of the Swiss romancer; 
and the critique on his profligate and 
popular work, has the power of enyec- 
nomed genius. It instantly ran through 
Switzerland and Europe in manuscript. 
But as it is, I believe, scarcely known 
to the later readers in this country, and 
as it deserves to be known, from its fine 
and fair development of the most un- 
principled work that ever pretended to 
morality, I wish to see it take a place 
in your journal. LuiGi. 
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ROSSEAU’S ELOISA. A PROPHECY. 
GENEVA, 1761. 

In those days there shall appear in 
France a very extraordinary person, 
come from the banks of the lake of 
Geneva. He shall say unto the people, 
I am possessed of the demon of enthu- 
siasm: I have received from heaven the 
gift of inconsistency. And the multi- 
tude shall run after him, and many 
shall believe in him, and he shall say 
unto them, Ye are all villains and ras- 
cals, your women are all abandoned, 
and I am come tolive among you. And 
he shall take advantage of the natural 
levity of this country, to abuse the peo- 
ple; and he shall add, that all the men 
are virtuous in the country where he 
was born; and he shall maintain that 
the sciences and the arts must neces- 
sarily corrupt our morals, and he shall 
treat of all sorts of sciences and arts; 
and he shall maintain that the theatre 
is a source of corruption, and he shall 
compose operas and write plays. He 
shall publish, that there is no virtue 
but among savages, though he never 
was among them; he shall advise man- 
kind to go naked, and he shall wear 
laced clothes, when given to him. He 
shall employ his time in writing French 
music, and he shall tell you there is no 
French music. He shall tell you, that 
it is impossible to preserve your morals 
if you read romances, and he shall com- 
pose a romance; and in this romance 
shall be seen vice in deeds and virtue 
in words, and the actors in it shall be 
mad with love and with philosophy; and 
in this romance we shall learn how to 
seduce philosophically, and the disciple 
shall lose all shame and all modesty, 
and she shall practise folly and raise 
maxims with her masters. And his 
love-letters shall be philosophical ho- 
milies; and he shal! get drunk with an 
English nobleman, who shall insult 
him, and he shall! challenge him to fight, 
and his mistress,. who has lost the ho- 
nour of her own sex, shali decide with 
regard to that of men, and she shall 
teach her master, who taught her eve- 
ry thing, that he ought not to fight. 
And he shall go to Paris, where he 
shall be introduced to wantons of the 
town, and he shall get drunk like a 
fool; and he shall write an account of 
this adventure to his mistress, and she 
shall thank him for it. The man who 
shall marry his mistress shall know that 
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she is loved to distraction by another, 
and this good man notwithstanding 
shall be an Atheist; and she shall write 
to her lover, that if she were again at 
liberty she would wed her husband 
rather than him: and the philosopher 
shall have a mind to kill himself, and 
shall compose a long dissertation to 
prove that a lover ought always to kill 
himself when he has lost his mistress; 
and her husband shall prove to him that 
it is not worth while, and he shall not 
kill himself. Then he shall set out to 
make the tour of the world, in order to 
allow time for the children of his mis- ~ 
tress to grow up, and that he may get 
to Switzerland time enough to be their 
preceptor, and to teach them virtue as 
he has done their mother. And he shall 
see nothing in the tour of the world; 
and he shall return to Europe, and 
wheo he shall have arrived there, they 
shall still love each other with trans- 
port, and they shall squeeze each 
other’s hands and weep. And this fine 
lover being in a boat alone with his 
mistress, shall have a mind to throw 
her into the water, and himself along 
with her.—And all this they shall call 
philosophy and virtue; and they shall 
talk so much of philosophy and virtue, 
that nobody shall know what philoso- 
phy or virtue is. And the mistress of 
the philosopher shall have a few trees 
and a rivulet in her garden, and she 
shall call that her Elysium, and nobody 
shall be able to comprehend what that 
Elysium is; and every day she shall 
feed sparrows in her garden; and she 
shall sup in the midst of her harvest 
people; and she shall cut hemp with 
them, having her lover at her side, and 
the - philosopher shall be desirous of 
cutting hemp the day after, and the 
day after that, and all the days of his 
life. And she shall be a pedant in every 
word she says, and all the rest of her 
sex shall be contemptible in her eyes. 
And she shall die; and before she dies, 
she shall preach, according to custom; 
and she shall talk incessantly, till her 
strength fails her; and she shall dress 
herself out like a coquette, and die like 
a saint. 

The author of this book, like those 
empirics who make wounds in order to 
show the virtue of their balsams, shall 
poison our souls for the glory of curing 
them, and this poison shall act violently 
on the understanding and on the heart, 
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and the antidote shall operate only on 
the understanding; and the poison shall 
triumph, and he shall boast of having 
opened a gulf, and he shall think he 
saves himself from all blame, by cry- 
ing, ‘Wo beto the young girls who 
shall fall into it, I have warned them 
against it in my Preface’—and young 
girls never read a preface; and he shall 
say, by way of excuse for his having 
written a book which inspires vice, that 
he lives in an age wherein it is impos- 
sible to be good; and to justify himself, 
he shall slander the whole world, and 
threaten with his contempt all those 
who do not like his book; and every bo- 
dy shall wonder how, with a soul so 
pure, he could compose a book which 
is so much the reverse; and many who 
believed in him shall believe in him no 
more. 


Remarkable Toni of the Spider's 
Thread.—In the introduction to a mo- 
dern system of entomology there is a 
description of the process by which the 
spider weaves itsweb. After describ- 
ing the four spinners, as they are term- 
ed, from which the visible threads pro- 
ceed, the writer makes the following 
curious observations: — 

These are machinery, through which, 
by a process more singular than that of 
rope-spinning, the thread is drawn. 
Each spinner is pierced like the plate 
of a wire-drawer, with a multitude of 
holes, so numerous and exquisitely fine, 
that a space often not bigger than a 
pin’s pointincludes a thous and. Throu zh 
each of these holes proceeds a thread 
of an inconceivable tenuity, which, im- 
mediately after issuing from the orifice, 
unites with all the other threads from 
the same spinner into one. Hence, 
from each spinner proceeds a compound 
thread; and these four threads at the 
distance of about one-tenth of an inch 
from the apex of the spinner, again unite. 
and form the thread we are accustom- 
ed to see, which the spider uses in form- 
ing its web. Thus, a spider’s web, even 
spun by the smallest species, and when 
so fine that it is almost imperceptible to 
our senses, is not, as We suppose, a sin- 
gle line, but a rope, composed of at least 
4,000 strands. But, to feel all the won- 
ders of this fact, we must follow Leu- 
wenhoeck in one of his calculations on 


_the subject. This renowned micro- 


scopic observer found, by an accurate 


estimation, that the threads of the spi- 
ders, some of which are not larger than 
a grain of sand, are so fine, that 400,000 
of them would not exceed in thickness 
one of the hairs of his beard. Now we 
know that each of these threads is com- 
posed of 4,000 still finer. It follows, 
therefore, that above 16,000,000 of the 
finest tureads which issue from such spi- 
ders, are not altogether thicker than a 
human hair.’ 
Literary Intelligence. 

Ina few weeks will be published * Vin- 
dicie Hibernice or a Vindication of 
Ireland from some of the errors contain- 
ed in the Histories of Temple, Borlase, 
Rapin, Carte, Leland, Macauley and 


Hume on the subject of the affairs of 


that Kingdom’ in one large octavo vol- 
ume. By Matthew Carey, E3q. 

Henry Wheaton, Esq. Reporter to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is preparing for the press a Digest of the 
Decisions of that Court from its estab- 
lishment in 1789 until the present time; 
and also including the decisions of the 
Continental Court of appeals in prize 
causes during the Revolutionary war. 

Messrs Mitchell and Ames are pub- 
lishing a ‘ History of the United States 
before the Revolution, with some ac- 
count of the Aborigines’ by E. Sanford, 
Esq. in one vol. octavo. 

Mr. Moses Thomas has in press a new 
satirical work entitled the Hermit in 
America on a visit in Philadelphia, con- 
taining some account of the Beaux and 
Belles, Dandies and Coquettes, Cotil- 
lion Parties, Supper parties, Tea par- 
ties,&c. &c. &c. of that famous city. By 
a young gentleman of this city. 

Our countryman Mr. D. B. Warden 
is about to publish i in London ‘a statisti- 
cal, political and historical account of 
the United States, &c. on a new plan’ 
3 vols. octavo. 

Tales of my Landlord.—There 1s 
said to be a third series of these charm- 
ing novels preparing for publication, of 
which the copy-right has sold for tive 
thousand guineas. 

Fine Arts.—Mr. Sully is engaged to 
paint a large picture for the legislature 
of North Carolina; the subject is the 
crossing of the Delaware before the 
battle of Trenton. It will contain 2 
full size equestrian figure of gener! 
Washington. 
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